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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


Y far the greatest event of an eventful month has been, 
of course, the conclusion of the Peace of Portsmouth. 
It is, perhaps, natural for Englishmen to turn first, with 
words of the heartiest congratulation, to the 
The Peace man whose buoyant optimism, maintained in 
the face of a sceptical world, has produced 
such an epoch-making result. President Roosevelt, heroic- 
ally refusing to consider the personal consequences of failure, 
and realizing that he who risks nothing achieves nothing, 
boldly attempted the apparently impossible. Even had his 
efforts resulted in failure, he would have deserved the thanks 
of the civilized world ; and all thoughtful men and women 
would have rallied to defend him from the attacks of the 
shallow crowd, who measure success and failure by their 
own limited standards. But, to the astonishment of the 
world, the President’s efforts have resulted in success, com- 
plete, sudden, brilliant, and, we may surely believe, per- 
manent. And so we join, with heartiest sincerity, in the 
overflowing acclamations which are to-day being rendered 
to Theodore Roosevelt from ocean to sea, and from the river 
to the world’s end. By his splendid achievement, he has 
placed himself in the honoured company of the greatest of 
American Presidents ; he will go down to posterity with 
Washington and Lincoln. Washington delivered his 
country from a yoke which had, alas, become a foreign 
yoke, and launched on her splendid career the greatest of 
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modern States. Lincoln sacrificed his life to heal the wounds 
of a nation torn by civil war, and linked again in brother- 
hood the sundered fragments of his race. Roosevelt, 
stepping into the heritage of these heroes of past time, has 
emulated their noble deeds, by throwing over the bloodiest 
scene in the blood-stained drama of human history the 
healing mantle of peace. At an age at which many men 
are but just commencing to mark the impress of their 
character upon the world, he has changed the destinies of 
nations, and moulded the course of history for the next 
generation. He has reached the summit of human 
achievement. 


If our feelings towards the President are those of respect- 
ful admiration, for our brilliant allies we can have but one 
attitude, that of the heartiest sympathy and 
Our Allies congratulation. ‘Two years ago, Japan wasa | 
possibility ; to-day she is a marvellous achieve- 
ment. She has not only shown herself complete mistress of 
all the resources of Western civilization, and manifested, to 
a degree perhaps never before attained, those spiritual and 
moral qualities which appeal to the best type of European 
mind—bravery, chivalry, self-restraint, modesty, courtesy ; 
but she has displayed qualities with which modern Europe, 
at least, is less acquainted. The utter absorption of the 
individual in the life of the community, the entire indifference 
to personal considerations, the intimate connection between 
the spirit of adventure and the craving for artistic satisfaction, 
the complete philosophical equipment, which have so strik- 
ingly marked the character of the Japanese soldier of all 
ranks, are not conspicuous, even in the best examples of 
modern European men of action. And so the Japanese 
extort our admiration, not merely on account of their splendid 
military achievements, but also as the expounders of a new 
ideal of character, which deserves the profoundest study. 
Nor is it possible, even in the briefest allusion to the war, 
to avoid referring to that last act in the drama, by which 
the Japanese envoys, bearing on their shoulders the tremendous 
responsibility of their country’s future, brought to such a 
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dramatic conclusion the negotiations at Portsmouth. That 
the decision of the Mikado was an act of the highest wisdom 
and humanity, few but professional fire-eaters will really deny. 
That it may also have been a brilliant triumph of diplomacy, 
is by many shrewdly suspected. But, none the less, it was 
an heroic act of self-sacrifice. With a nation at their back, 
burning to continue a war which had been one continuous 
series of successes, with a natural desire to make their 
country’s victory so complete that any future renewal of the 
exhausting struggle should be impossible, with the sympathy 
of the civilized world almost openly on their side, with the 
fear (unhappily, all too well-founded) of bitter taunts and 
hostile demonstrations at their doors, the statesmen of Japan 
dared to take the step which brought the negotiations to a 
successful issue, by waiving two important claims, one of 
which was amply justified by the facts, while the other, 
though not strictly fortified by precedent, was emphatically 
in the current of recent tendency. Thereby they raised the 
reputation of their country to an even loftier height than 
that it had reached during the war, and finally justified her 
claim to stand in the front rank of civilized States. 


The conclusion of the war should make the settlement 
of the terms of the renewed alliance comparatively easy. 
In the absence of information on this point, 
criticism would be premature. But it may be 
hoped that the representatives of this country 
will make the preservation of peace in the Far East and the 
maintenance of the “ open door” the sole objects of their 
negotiations. Sinister rumours of military combinations 
have, of course, been in the air; and the suggestion that 
Japanese troops might be landed in India to assist in the 
defence of the North-West frontier is just one of those “wild 
cat” schemes which catch the ears of the groundlings. But 
in the first place, we may hope that one of the most bene- 
ficent results of an honourable peace will be that the 
Russian bugbear will play a smaller part than heretofore in 
the disturbed dreams of the British citizen. We have no 
love for the Russian bureaucracy ; and are not concerned to 
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deny the existence of mischievous ambitions in that quarter. 
But we fancy that it will be long before the Russian bureau- 
cracy is able or willing again to invite the dangerous diver- 
sion of a war of aggression; and we look to the influence of 
M. Witte, who has shown himself a man of first-rate 
diplomatic ability as well as of a peace-loving temperament, 
to bring into the service of the Russian State more of the 
noble minds which exist within its borders. In the second 
place, we would invite any responsible person who may be 
dallying with thevision of great military combinations in India 
to ask himself seriously the simple question: What would, 
or might be, the effect on the native populations of the 
presence of a Japanese army in the peninsula? We hold 
India at present mainly by the force of prestige, by the 
sacred reputation of the superior power of the Sahib. What 
would the native think if, disdaining his aid or counting it 
insufficient, we were to call in the help of Orientals bound 
to us by no political, racial, or religious ties ? 


There were really ‘four direct sufferers by the con- 
tinuance of the war—Russia, Japan, China, and Korea. 
Newspapers often persuade themselves, and 
their readers, that only one nation (the 
vanquished) suffers, when two go to war. 
In this case, hardly any one denies that the Japanese people 
have suffered severely, as well as the Russian ; but Korea 
is usually left out of the account, and China has been almost 
represented in some quarters as a gainer. When The 
Times correspondent at Pekin was about to leave for New 
York, he telegraphed home as follows :—‘“ China is suffering 
nothing by the war, nor is any other country except Russia; 
and she is but reaping the reward of her misdeeds.” Upon 
this astonishing message The fapan Chronicle, which has 
not concealed its anxiety for peace in the interests of Japan, 
pointed out, in an article which is now before us, that three 
provinces of China were in the hands of the belligerents, 
that the central government was deprived of all revenue 
from those provinces, that the houses of the inhabitants 
had been ruined, their crops destroyed or consumed, and 
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their lives menaced by the operations of both sides. As for 
Japan—and this, mark, is the considered judgment of an 
observer on the spot—she has been compelled to suspend 
many works of public improvement; she has mortgaged 
her future by raising heavy loans at home and abroad ; the 
savings of her people and the profits of her trade have gone 
in the purchase of armaments and the maintenance of an 
army in the field; her taxation has been enormously 
increased; the price of salt has been trebled by the 
establishment of a monopoly; and the cost of the 
necessaries of life has been generally increased. Last 
and worst, many thousands of her bravest sons, men 
of picked physique and intelligence, have lost their 
lives ; and many thousands of homes have been deprived 
of their bread-winners. It is supposed that about 500,000 
men have fallen by disease or on the field of battle during 
the war ; and, though the actual number of Russian dead is 
much the larger, that of the Japanese is much larger in 
proportion to population. The same consideration applies 
to the purely financial losses, which may be measured at 
from four to five hundred millions ; for the assets gained by 
Japan are, for the most part, of a costly kind. For several 
years to come the railway, Dalny, Port Arthur, Korea, and 
Sakhalien will all require a heavy capital outlay for repairs, 
reconstruction, and development. The fishery rights are, 
no doubt, of some value. A real economic advantage has 
been gained by the destruction of the Russian fleet. But it 
is doubtful whether any saving will be effected for some 
time in the naval estimates; and the cost of the army is certain 
to be increased by the necessity for maintaining a larger 
garrison on the mainland. On the other hand, Russia was 
expending at least ten millions a year in Manchuria on 
railways, docks, fortifications, and similar works in the period 
preceding the war, a sum which will about represent the 
annual interest on her new war debt. The credit of Russia 
has fallen a little since the beginning of the war, and that 
of Japan risen perceptibly. Above all, the internal and 
economic condition of Japan, though by no means free from 
danger, is far healthier and more prosperous than that of 
Russia. Japan’s foreign trade is progressive ; she has main- 
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tained her gold standard; and hersystem of taxation is compara- 
tively light and equitable. Nothing is likely to occur in 
Japan at all comparable to the rioting and civil war which 
have done such enormous damage in Moscow, the Baltic 
Provinces, Odessa, and, last but not least, at Baku. 





Problems of the Near and Far East have absorbed so 
much attention of late, that Englishmen are apt to forget 
: the existence of a less remote question, which 
PP smn of threatens grave menace to the peace of Europe. 
iddle Europe . ’ : 
It is true that most of us read continually in 
the newspapers of the quarrel between the Hungarian 
Parliament and the Imperial Austrian government ; but we 
do not always realize that this struggle which, in some of 
its aspects, appears trivial enough, is in reality but part of a 
great revolt of national feeling against the last survival of 
the old dynastic statecraft of Europe. True to the ancient 
motto of its House—Be/la gerant alii; tu, felix Austria, 
nube—the Habsburg line succeeded, towards the end of the 
Middle Ages, in linking together in precarious union a vast 
collection of heterogeneous possessions. This unwieldy 
body did, indeed, show a surprising power of resistance in 
escaping, almost intact, from the wars of the French 
Revolution. True that the claims of its rulers to the 
phantom Empire of the West were definitely abandoned in 
the famous Metternich circular of 1806. But the Peace of 
1815 left Francis I. with domains which stretched from 
Kronstadt on the east to Innsbruck and Milan on the west, 
and from Teplitz in the north to Carlowitz in the south, 
to say nothing of his claim to leadership of the Germanic 
Confederation. Within these vast boundaries lived a mul- 
titude of different races—German, Magyar, Slav, Italian—as 
yet unripe for coherent protest against an ill-assorted union. 
But the succeeding century witnessed a slow and painful 
dislocation of the amorphous mass. Northern Germany, 
welded together by the irresistible might of a Prussia re- 
created by the reforms of Hardenberg and Stein, commenced a 
process of extension, which finally resulted in the rupture 
of 1886. Southern Germany definitely joined her northern 
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sister in 1870. Meanwhile, the Italians had won their 
independence in the heroic War of Liberation, and the 
Hungarians had recovered their autonomy ; while even the 
unhappy Poles had only been deprived of a similar success 
by the exercise of methods more worthy of Oriental 
despotism than a Christian monarchy. 


To-day the feeling amongst the alien races towards the 
throne is, perhaps, more a feeling of distrust than of active 
hatred. Profiting by experience, and follow- 
ing the dictates of his own kindly nature, the 
present Emperor has sought to win the affec- 
tion of his subjects rather than their fear ; and there is a 
general feeling that no decisive step will be taken in his 
lifetime. But the traditions of the Court of Vienna are too 
strong, even for the Emperor to break through ; and they 
are not favourable to national aspirations. Moreover, the 
day of Kéniggritz has rudely shaken the confidence of the 
subject peoples in the Austrian power ; and, throughout the 
land, except in the hereditary domains, one hears the cry, 
often more regretful than contemptuous: isterreich geht nicht. 
The real dread among the alien races, Slav and Magyar 
alike, is a dread of the German, especially of the Prussian, 
whose vigorous, and in their view, still more unsympathetic 
rule, would be worse than the more sluggish tyranny of the 
lethargic Austrian. Among the fiery Magyars, whose active 
spirit might seem more akin to the German of the north 
than the Austrian of the south, this feeling has been stirred 
to fever-heat by the ill-advised advocacy of the shadowy 
claims of the Hohenzollern line to the Hungarian throne. 
Among the Czechs of Bohemia and the Moravians, there is 
talk of a Slav State, whose natural ally would be a regener- 
ated Russia. Truly the end is hardtoconjecture. But we 
shall hope to afford our readers some guidance in the diffi- 
culties of the situation by an article on the immediate 
problem of the Austro-Hungarian quarrel, from the pen of 
the eminent Austrian Liberal publicist, Dr. Josef Redlich, 
which we hope to publish in our next Number. Mean- 
while, in considering the constitutional crisis in Hungary, 
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it must be remembered that Francis Joseph is not only 
Emperor of Austria, but King of Hungary, and is therefore 
the head of two distinct and by no means harmonious 
governments. The union between Austria and Hungary 
consists of three ties, commercial, military, and diplomatic. 
The two countries have the same tariff, the same army, and 
the same diplomacy. The new Magyar majority in the 
Parliament at Budapest demands a division of the army, 
and the substitution of Magyar for German as the military 
language of the Hungarian troops. This point the Emperor 
refuses to concede ; and, a few months ago, he nominated 
Baron Fejervary to act as his Premier in Hungary. The 
Fejervary Cabinet, being ina hopeless minority, and finding 
it impossible to govern constitutionally, hit upon the cry of 
universal manhood suffrage, in order to enlist popular sup- 
port against the narrow nationalism of a Parliament which 
is elected by only one twentieth of the entire population. 
But the Emperor shrinks from this popular programme ; 
and the Fejervary Cabinet has just resigned. The future is 
more difficult than ever to predict; but the news, which 


arrives just as we go to press, of the abrupt termination of 
the interview between the Emperor and the representatives 
of the Hungarian Coalition, is not re-assuring. 


There is news from the Rand which requires the 
attention of all citizens who are interested in the good 
fame of our Empire. It is so bad, that it 
Chinese Labour must be all received with caution or, perhaps 
better, partly disbelieved. But, for the same 
reason, there ought to be ceaseless agitation until the truth 
is brought to light. Some of the information rests on the 
authority of The Times, which can have no motive in repre- 
senting things as worse than they are. The desertions 
of the Chinese labourers from the mines have become a 
danger to the State. The numbers of the deserters are not 
stated ; but they have given cause for the following action 
to be taken :— 


“The Government has decided to supply magis- 
trates in the districts near the mines with arms and 
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ammunition for discretionary issue to the farmers, the 
arms to be returnable on the completion of measures 
for the prevention of desertion and outrages.” 


“Some time ago, in answer to a demand from the 
mines, two squadrons of constabulary were posted at 
both ends of the Rand; but they were subsequently 
moved to the immediate neighbourhood of Johannes- 
burg. They will now be strengthened and distributed 
as a chain of posts along the Rand. The cordon thus 
formed should prevent anything approximating to 
wholesale desertions.” 


The information of The Times does not, however, go 
beyond this outline picture of a state of siege. Why 
there should be a danger of “ wholesale desertions” of 
Chinese coolies, why bands of these labourers should be 
anxious to roam outside their comfortable compounds, 
where they are so well fed and cared for, we are not 
told. But other information has come to hand. We 
recommend every one who is anxious for enlightenment to 
get a copy of The Morning Leader of September 6th. The 
correspondent of that paper gives information which, if 
true, very easily accounts for the “wholesale desertions.” 
His statements are too long and almost too appalling to 
quote. But the most striking specimens are that, in one 
mine alone :— 


“Daily for one month, early this year, Sundays 
included, the average number ef coolies flogged 
was 42.” 


Gruesome details are given of the cruel nature of the 
punishment. 


“At the Nourse Deep, severe punishment was 
metedout. .... Every boy who did not drill his 36 
inches per shift was liable to be, and actually was, 
whipped, unless he were ill . . . A sjambok was used 
. . . « Even the sight of blood did not matter. The 
policeman would go right on to the last stroke.” 
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Now, in the Ordinanee, the humane provisions of which 
led many kindly English men and women to overlook its 
restraints on liberty, it is expressly stipulated that it shall be 
a common assault “for corporal punishment to be inflicted 
on the immigrant.” In July last, both Mr. Lyttelton and 
the Duke of Marlborough declared that there had only 
been eight cases of flogging, and those by order of magis- 
trates, for “assaults with intent to do grievous bodily 
harm.” The Government theory is, that the Chinaman is 
not flogged by his employers. For some weeks, a respon- 
sible journal has given alleged instances of coolies being 
flogged by scores ; and no one has rebutted their assertions. 
Which is the dupe? The Government or the newspaper ? 
But there are worse allegations to come. The Morning 
Leader goes on to say that, owing to warnings from 
England, flogging is being superseded by other forms of 


torture, of which this is but a specimen :— 


“A more refined form of torture was to bind a 
coolie’s left wrist with a piece of fine rope, which was ~ 
then put through a ring in a beam about nine feet 
from the ground. This rope was then made taut, so 
that the unhappy coolie, with his left arm pulled up 
perpendicularly, had to stand on his tip-toes. In this 
position, he was kept, as a rule, for two hours . . .” 


What course ought to be taken by responsible political 
leaders? There is a real danger that the whole matter 
The need of ™2Y be neglected. The capitalist Press takes 
pete care that its readers shall know nothing. 
The Government will hope to escape en- 
quiry by lapse of time. But the Liberal leaders can, if 
they like, create a situation in which it will be impossible 
to stifle the real truth. Nothing but an impartial and inde- 
pendent tribunal ought to satisfy them. Reports sent to 
Mr. Lyttelton by Lord Selborne ought not to be taken as 
conclusive. For if these atrocities have really occurred, 
the authors of the Reports are the responsible parties. 
Reports of journalists are, for other reasons, equally useless 
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to satisfy the right of the British public to know what is 
being done in its name. Let this demand for a Commis- 
sion of Enquiry be preferred at once, publicly, vigorously, 
and unanimously, by the Liberal leaders. The honour of 
the Empire requires it. If such an enquiry is refused, we 
must at once cease talking about the Congo atrocities, 
until we have ascertained that similar crimes are not being 
committed under the patronage of the British Parliament. 


Sir William Anson’s recent speech at Morley College 
has drawn attention to what is being done to further work- 
ing men’s education. The object of Morley 
College—and the same, in different degrees, 
may be said of the Working Men’s College, 
and the various activities of the Association for the 
Higher Education of Working Men—is to bring within 
the reach of working men and women, of any age, 
some approach to a liberal education, under the conditions 
of social intercourse which only a college with limited 
numbers can afford. The students come, in almost all 
cases, from a love of study; for, though the subjects at 
which they work are often suggested to them by their trade 
or occupation, the majority of the men are artisans and 
mechanics, and they do not, except in a few cases, work for 
the purpose of technical training. It would be worth the 
while of our public authorities to foster by larger grants 
such institutions as these. It is easy enough to get money 
for technical education ; it is by no means easy to persuade 
the English public of the need for more opportunities of 
general culture. 


Working Men’s 
Education 
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HE Parliamentary session of 1905 closed amid a 

universal acknowledgment that the long period of Tory 
dominance had reached its end. There might be con- 
troversy as to the date of the next election; there could be 
none as to its result. For the first time in a generation, a 
Liberal Party was to be placed in a position of effective 
power, with the country behind it, and a substantial, perhaps 
an overwhelming, majority in the House of Commons. 
Interest, in consequence of this forecast, has largely shifted: 
from the rather squalid courses of the actual struggle in a 
dying Parliament, to speculation concerning the work of the 
Parliament which is to come. Some find their chief interest 
in its Education policy, or its control of foreign affairs ; 
others in its efforts at righting wrong in Ireland or South 
Africa. There are others, however, to whom the prospect 
of Social Reform is the subject of vital concern. They have 
been driven into political affairs, often with some reluctance, 
by the revolt against social disease and the demand 
for an immediate remedy. They have confronted, in a 
kind of astonishment, England’s decaying villages and 
England’s crowded cities, with a Parliament and Government 
not only indifferent to, but ignorant of, the condition of the 
one and the other. They ask, with some eagerness—perhaps 
with some impatience—whether the coming political change 
will bring that direct attention which they consider vital to 
the future well-being of England. 

Answers to this enquiry are for the most part random 
and violent. On the one hand, the more sanguine see a new 
Government accomplishing in a day the reforms of a life- 
time ; on the other, the more despondent have already 
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abandoned all hope of immediate progress. It may not be 
out of place, therefore, to attempt a brief summary of the 
forces working for and against an active policy of Social 
Reform. 

Two years have passed since the legislative powers of the 
Unionist Government vanished ; and the Government still 
endures. The one piece of deliberate legislation which that 
Government set itself to accomplish in England was the 
re-organization of the national educational system. First in 
1902 for the nation asa whole, the year after for the “ nation 
of London,” this was successfully accomplished. Indirectly 
elected bodies, largely composed of co-opted members 
responsible to no constituents, took the place of directly 
elected Boards. A universal education rate laid its obnoxious 
burden upon every householder. The Voluntary Schools, 
each still retaining a statutory majority of private managers 
and its particular religious atmosphere, were built firmly 
into the fabric of the national system. It was a piece of 
legislation alien from all ideas of Liberal educational progress. 
But it possessed at least the justification which belongs to a 
definite and coherent policy, carried to completion with some 
firmness and courage. If the electorate deliberately places 
a Tory majority in power, and in return receives Tory legis- 
lation, it is mere childish petulance for it to protest that it 
has been betrayed. The men of the early twentieth century 
have not yet learnt the secret of gathering grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles. 

But, after the great débdcle of two years ago, the capacity 
for action ceased. With the Protectionist leader tumbling 
out on one side of the Cabinet, and the Unionist Free Traders 
tumbled out on the other, the “rump” that still clung to 
Mr. Balfour passed into a condition of somnolence and 
semi-paralysis, which has endured till the present. Deter- 
mination to do became replaced by desire to be. The 
shadowy and fantastic figures which have come and gone on 
the Front Bench have been more than content if, after the 
day’s work, the evening found them still there. Each session 
has commenced, shadowed by the fear of an immediate 
ending. In each the scanty promise of legislation only 
advanced into actual debate when, late in the day, the 
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miracle of a survival became almost credible. In each the 
final application of the closure in early August forced into 
the region of law a few unhealthy and undesired weaklings, 
saved from the Massacre of the Innocents. Twice has the 
miracle thus been accomplished; and Mr. Balfour has 
navigated the water-logged ship safely into harbour, amid 
the generous applause of those who had contemplated no 
alternative fate to that of foundering in deep seas. The 
fact that this agile ingenuity in preserving the life of the 
Tory Government in Parliament has effectively destroyed 
the Tory Party for a generation in the country, is only now 
becoming generally realized. And, with that realization, a 
mournful wailing is everywhere rising: protest against a 
“cleverness” which has effected nothing but a great 
catastrophe, and, to preserve for a few months a semblance 
of power, ensured the ruin of a lifetime. The Tory Party 
to-day presents the spectacle of the prodigal at just that 
period when, having spent all that he had in riotous living, 
he realizes, with some terror, the bleakness of the years to ~ 
come. 

This period of stagnation has not been helpful to the 
advancement of Social Reform. The Opposition itself has 
become infected with something of the apathy of the Govern- 
ment, and as much needs the direct renewing influences of a 
General Election. Within the walls of Parliament, the new 
forces which, in the past few years, have been creating a 
new England, have scarcely become articulate. The inade- 
quacy of the present House of Commons to cope with the 
“‘ Condition of the People” problem, was never more clearly 
demonstrated than in the history of the Unemployed Bill. 
The measure created a division, even amongst the few who 
had direct knowledge of the questions at issue. Some 
approved the bed-rock principle, while deploring its inade- 
quate realization ; some welcomed the machinery provided, 
while profoundly distrusting the “ vicious principle ” which 
lay behind that machinery’s creation. Liberals opposed 
a measure introduced by the Tory Government ; then, 
when the Government desired nothing so much as to 
shovel it aside, reproached it for not proceeding with a 
measure of beneficent Social Reform. ‘Tories first approved 
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a Government measure, then welcomed its abandonment, 
finally announced the fragment which became law as one of 
the great assets of the session. But it was not the division 
amongst the few who knew, but the confusion amongst the 
many who were ignorant, which was the outstanding feature 
of the whole discussion. The majority of members con- 
fronted a measure dealing with the permanent problem of 
the Unemployed, in much the same perplexity as they might 
contemplate a proposal to modify the cotton crop of the 
Andaman Islands. They deplored legislation “hasty and 
ill-considered”; they called piteously for more time to 
think ; they protested in every breath their lack of interest 
in social problems. The Labour members alone (with a 
few of the younger Radicals) knew their own minds upon 
the Bill ; and this, not because their capacity or quickness 
is greater than that of the normal members of Parliament, 
but because they alone had faced the problem with which 
the Bill professed to deal. The more they gleefully approved 
the principle which the Bill guaranteed, the greater grew 
the Tory alarm; until, finally, the Prime Minister, in an 
outburst of irritation, informed Mr. Keir Hardie that, if he 
continued to acclaim the measure, it would be impossible to 
pass it through the House. Finally, all parties found hasty 
consolation in the appointment of a Royal Commission, in 
any case shelving the immediate decision for some three 
years, whose Report and evidence, it might be hoped, would 
save the harassed member from the necessity of obtaining a 
first-hand knowledge of the life of the poor. 

All this is of the past ; dead, speedily to be forgotten. 
Our interest lies in the future, in the temper and spirit to 
be manifest in that new Parliament and Government whose 
coming cannot be long delayed. Here extravagant hopes 
are Challenged by a despair which I believe to be as extrava- 
gant. Mr. Snowden, in a recent number of this Review, 
has presented us with a statement of the gloomier outlook, 
unfolded with singular ability and moderation.’ I believe 
his diagnosis to be more forlorn than the facts warrant. 
And, although I recognize, with him, something of the forces 
which forbid any large upheaval, I can see also forces, of 

1 See Independent Review, August, 1905. 
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which he seems too neglectful, which will probably produce 
result in desirable measures of social reform. 

The first of the adverse forces is undoubtedly the apathy 
of the nation, and especially of that middle class whose 
dominance is assured in the next Parliament. Here Mr. 
Snowden, in attacking a particular Party, is in fact attacking 
a particular civilization. The average Liberal candidate of 
to-day may not entirely represent our ideal of a reformer 
passionately consumed with the thirst to remedy social 
injustice and bring hope and amelioration into the life of 
the poor. But he is, on the whole, more prepared for legis- 
lative changes than the civilization which has selected him 
as its representative in the House of Commons, Mr. Snowden 
invites us to consider the new Liberal members who have 
achieved victory at the unprecedented triumphs of the bye- 
elections, and asks if among such as these is to arise the 
energy of a new social gospel. It is an obvious reply to 
point out that the representatives (I select at random) from . 
St. Alban’s, Norwich, and Brighton, are more prepared for 
social advance than the electorates of these complacent 
provincial centres which have sent them to Parliament. 
It is only in recent years that the reformer has realized 
the difficulty presented to him by the extraordinary pros- 
perity and the extraordinary contentment of the middle 
classes of England. The vision of the older Socialism 
was of Aristocracy confronting Abyss : an Abyss ferment- 
ing revolutionary forces, an Aristocracy only preserving 
for a time, and with ever-weakening grasp, the rights 
of privilege and property. Mr. Bernard Shaw has de- 
scribed how the energies of speedy revolt became chilled 
by their discovery of the middle classes. These extend 
everywhere : ubiquitous, triumphant. They largely control 
the opinions of the class beneath them. They largely accept 
the opinions of the class above. The machinery of the 
newer education, the “ capacity-catching machine,” is skim- 
ming off the cream of the intelligence of working class 
childhood, to provide a permanent stream of recruits for the 
class above. War and trade disturbances have exercised 
but little real depression upon the fortunes of the suburbs 
and business centres of England. The failure of Mr. 
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Chamberlain’s propagandism amongst them is largely owing 
to their direct knowledge of success: it is less due to the 
exercise of their intelligence than to the consciousness of 
their prosperity. 

It is the revolt of this class which is the chief factor in 
the coming destruction of the Tory Party in the House of 
Commons. A complex body of causes has rendered that 
revolt ardent and universal. ‘The most influential of these 
is probably a vague disgust with the foolishness and inep- 
titude of Mr. Balfour’s administration : its inefficiency, its 
self-satisfaction, its contempt for the opinion of everything 
beyond a limited circle of admirers, its clinging to office long 
after its mandate has become exhausted. In the common 
opinion of the day, that floating mass of “railway train 
wisdom” which is independent of Party politics, it is 
noteworthy that, while a certain quality of Toryism persists, 
and some admiration for Mr. Chamberlain still accompanies 
a very general contempt for the Liberal leaders, it is never 
possible to hear a good word spoken for Mr. Balfour and 
his present colleagues. Beyond this general condemnation, 
there remain the two special points of Protection and 
Education. The former remains repugnant to a class not 
deriving wealth directly from manufacture, and unable to 
see that it would personally derive any benefit from change. 
And the completion of a Tory Education system has not 
only excited an unaccustomed violence in the Non- 
conformist, who is normally Radical ; it has brought back 
to the Liberal fold many who, for social advancement or 
dazzled by the language of Imperialism, have been coquetting 
with the Party of wealth and fashion. But it would be 
idle for the social reformer, not self-deceived, to assert that 
in this wave of revolt the demand for Social Reform occupies 
a very prominent position. With the national courtesy of 
the English crowd towards its chosen leaders, a Liberal 
audience will listen with patience to a candidate who 
discourses upon physical deterioration or the housing of 
the poor. But it will listen without enthusiasm. Its heart 
is in other causes. If it can elect a Government which will 
live peaceably with all men, diminish national expenditure, 
discourage militarism, reduce the rates, re-model the educa- 
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tional system on popular lines, resist Protection and 
Conscription, and maintain a certain energy and moral 
fervour in conducting the affairs of the nation, it will have 
attained its soul’s desire. 

Next to middle class apathy, as a discouraging feature 
in Social Reform, may be put the return to the Liberal 
Party of much of the wealthy Whig element, which fled 
from it twenty years ago, and the prominence of the 
Unionist Free Traders in the repulse of the Protectionist 
campaign. Of all the recognized Parties in the State, this 
little group, including men of high position and singular 
ability, is probably that most bitterly opposed to the social 
re-adjustments we desire. Here is the very centre of those 
“‘country-house politics,” whose entire satisfaction with the 
present offers an impenetrable resistance to the forces of 
change. Here is opposition to “socialistic legislation,” 
based, not on expediency, but on principle, maintained by 
men who know their own minds, and care not at all whether . 
they are fighting on the losing or the winning side. It is 
the Unionist Free Traders who have been most emphatic 
in announcing England’s prosperity, happiness, and libert 
under Free Trade, with a complacency so undisturbed as to 
suggest, in some cases, the conviction, that the opposition to 
Mr. Chamberlain is less a protest against Protection than 
a protest against any kind of change. It was with a 
philosophy of individualism which would have been entirely 
repugnant to his ancestors, that Lord Hugh Cecil led the 
attack on the Unemployed Bill within the House of 
Commons. It was as denouncing a “ Socialistic”” measure, 
that the Spectator condemned it from outside. It is as 
demanding a Party innocent of all efforts towards disturbance 
of present social conditions that Professor Dicey laments 
dolefully over the decadence alike of Tariff Reformer and 
Liberal. These are men, not of opportunism but of 
principle; who have already made large sacrifices for their 
beliefs, and are prepared for further sacrifices in the future. 
We have no wish to destroy the Unionist Free Traders as 
a fighting force; nor have we anything but admiration for 
the magnificent fight they have been making to keep the 

1 See Contemporary Review, September, 1905. 
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Conservative Party uncommitted to Protection. But as 
those whose first concern is social reform, we cannot but 
acknowledge that, the closer the bond between these and the 
official Liberal Party, the more remote appears the object of 
our desire. Their conception of society is entirely different 
from our own: only the end can tell which is right. Mean- 
while, with what light is possible, we are compelled to 
recognize these men as more hostile in their principles and 
high character to the cause in which our hearts are engaged, 
even than the opportunism and elastic philosophy of the 
more intelligent advocates of Tariff Reform. 

Lastly, there remains confronting a Progressive Govern- 
ment, however ardent and industrious, the dull resistance of 
the House of Lords. To many the mere existence of this 
Second Chamber exhibits all social effort as amere ploughing 
of the sand. I would acknowledge that, sooner or later in 
the realization of our programme, we shall encounter an 
ultimate obstacle, which will demand either an abandonment 
of our social effort, or some large constitutional change. 
And the greater the reality of our social legislation, the 
sooner shall we attain that point of stoppage. I would only 
submit that, if the House of Lords is to be fought at all, by 
far the most satisfactory ground for battle will be found in 
the region of social endeavour. Challenge the hereditary 
Chamber upon other matters—Home Rule, Educational 
Reform, Temperance—on anything not directly affecting the 
daily life of the people—and you run grave risks of calling to 
its aid all the inertia and reluctance to change which lies at the 
beck of a national Conservatism, and of seeing it emerge from 
the contest as disastrously triumphant as in the challenge of 
ten years ago, But choose the field of action in (say) a 
Land policy in town and country, which, if successful, will 
directly better the condition of the masses of the poor ; 
and you may raise such a storm of popular indignation as 
will carry you successfully through all the tangled consti- 
tutional changes necessary for complete and permanent 
reform. A kind of indication of such a possibility was 
manifest last summer, in the feeling aroused by the rejection 
of a tiny measure for bringing the trams over two Thames 
bridges. Every working man and woman, as they splashed 
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through the rain past Westminster in an enforced pilgrimage 
homewards, realized, in practical and unforgettable fashion, 
the insolence of the demand of privilege, maintained so 
contentedly against the public well-being. The House of 
Lords may see the danger, and gradually accept the 
social legislation of the coming Parliament; it may be 
blind, and resist it. In the one case your programme will 
pass unchecked and become law ; in the other, the struggle 
of the nation against a feudalism “ sprawling at last ” will 
be fought under the circumstances most favourable for 
victory. And the alternatives, though divergent, each leads 
to a desirable end. 

We must suppose then, in the next Parliament, a 
Liberal majority of considerable dimensions, mainly represent- 
ative of the dominant middle classes. It will be composed 
of seriously-minded and respectable members, of substantial 
financial position, eager for certain specific reforms, of which 
social readjustment is not one, but not in the least adverse 
to any social legislation not directly affecting their own - 
interests. There will be a Tory minority, dejected and for 
the time disheartened, so largely engaged in mutual recrim- 
inations and an inter-necine struggle between Protectionists 
and Free Traders, as to offer little effective obstacle to the 
progress of Government legislation. There will be some 
eighty Irish members, then, as always, entirely sympathetic 
to the cause of the social reformer, and welcoming all legis- 
lation directed towards the destruction of feudalism or the 
amelioration of the condition of the poor. There will be 
Unionist Free Traders, of ability and character, but in 
number probably not reaching double figures, conscien- 
tiously hostile to our social programme. Confronting these 
will be a body of some thirty Labour members, and perhaps 
as many of the younger Radicals, knowing what they want, 
and determined to spare no energy and effort necessary to 
force the necessity for immediate social legislation before 
the attention of the dominant Party. 

And in such a situation this effort will, I believe, be 
very greatly assisted by certain external changes, which will 
facilitate the work we have in hand. 

The first of these is the sudden and astonishing revival 
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of political interest, after twenty years of apathy, among the 
agricultural labourers, In 1885, the newly enfranchised 
county electors were aroused, by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
unauthorized programme and the Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah, into united and vigorous action. A large hope had 
filled the country side that, after all the long bitter years of 
serfdom, the peasant was to attain freedom and his own 
land. The vote of the counties restored a Liberal majority 
after the towns had proved faithless ; and the hope reached 
its climax when, two months after the election, the Tory 
Government were ejected on a motion deploring the absence 
of legislation to create peasant holdings. Then followed 
the Home Rule débdcle, the years spent in vain wrestling 
with the accumulated wrong of centuries, the long night of 
the Reaction. Hope vanished from rural England. The 
younger labourer, despairing of a career in the country, 
silently vanished from the deserted fields into the labyrinth 
of the cities. The village seemed committed to a steady 
decay, given over to the children, the feeble, and the old : 
sinking, passively acquiescent, into the silence of death. 
Political interest vanished from the country districts of 
southern England, which returned, generally without the 
formality of a contest, a solid Tory majority. Nothing but 
a miracle, it would appear, could make these dry bones live. 
That miracle has been accomplished by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
attack upon Free Trade. Everywhere the labourer is 
awaking to revolt against the ultimate outrage of the 
re-imposition of the Corn Laws. The assertion of Mr. 
Bulmer in this Review that never has the labourer been so 
stirred into action,’ has been re-echoed in the testimony of 
the bye-elections ; and from Yorkshire to Dorset, and 
Sussex to Shropshire, feudalism has been challenged, and, in 
many cases, overthrown. It is in the counties that the 
greatest Liberal triumphs will be manifest at the coming 
election ; and a solid mass of new members, voicing the 
revolt of the labourer, will be found in the new Parliament. 
The members themselves will be town dwellers, of the 
middle classes : stockbrokers, manufacturers, Nonconformist 

1 See Rural England From Within. By E.¥. Bulmer. Independent Review, 
August, 1905. 
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ministers, having no intimate acquaintance with the technical- 
ities of agriculture or the difference between a swede and a 
mangold wurzel. But they will be moved, in part by grati- 
tude for the support which has sent them to Parliament, 
more by a desire to ensure the continuance of that support, 
into active concern for the betterment of the labourer’s 
condition. Their presence will guarantee a serious attempt 
to grapple with the Land problem of the country, and to 
challenge those forces of feudalism which for a moment they 
have scattered and destroyed. 

Second, and scarcely less conspicuous, is the fermenting 
of a social discontent in the great cities of England. Those 
who have lived in close touch with the workmen of the 
large manufacturing towns, are united in proclaiming that 
not, certainly, since the great upheaval of 1880, have these 
particular classes been so determined in their demand for 
change. The immense Labour demonstrations which have 
been held in such centres as Newcastle, Blackburn, 
Leicester, have exhibited a new note of social interest, not . 
lacking a certain fierceness in its composition, which might 
grow into some great outburst of passion, if bad times 
follow upon the present trade prosperity. London has 
remained comparatively unaffected by the movement, and, 
in consequence, it has passed practically unnoticed by the 
London Press, which sets the standard of contemporary 
opinion. But its fruits will be found, not only in a definite 
and coherent Labour Party in the House of Commons, but 
also in a wholesome inclination towards reform amongst the 
more orthodox Liberal and Radical representatives. At 
present it is little but a movement of social discontent, a 
general conviction that Labour is being cheated of an 
inheritance which it could rightly claim, a consciousness 
that the life of the skilled and unskilled worker is (in historic 
phrase) far more “nasty, brutish, and short,” than it need 
be if social adjustment gave him a larger share of life’s 
good things. It is a discontent finding expression in the 
rather pathetic energies of the Trades Union Congress : 
called together, as it were, out of the darkness into sudden 
publicity, to express hasty demands for an eight hours’ day, 
free secondary and University education, nationalization of 
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all the means of production—then vanishing into the dark- 
ness again. This discontent has not yet crystallized into the 
affirmation of Socialism as the ultimate end, or into an 
immediate programme of Social Reform as a means to that 
end. But it is determined that something shall be done, 
and speedily, to improve by legislative change the lot of 
the worker ; and it is likely to make short work of any 
Party or Government content to rejoice in the justice and 
desirability of things as they are. 

A third element making for progress is the increasing 
concern of certain groups, not directly political, amongst 
the leisured classes, in the problems of social disease and 
their remedies. There is, for example, the mild, though 
probably deepening, interest of the Christian Church, 
whether expressed in the vehement if somewhat attenuated 
efforts of the Christian Socialists, the more diffused dis- 
quietude concerning the problems of poverty, or the growing 
interest of the Free Churches in the condition of the poor. 
There is what may be called the revolt of the scientists, not 
so much against the crudity as against the clumsiness of a 
system which so fruitfully breeds a physical deterioration in 
the overcrowded millions of the cities. The Departmental 
Committee on this subject elaborated a scheme of some 
forty desirable reforms, calculated to alarm those who desire 
nothing less than the coming of change. “ Leagues of 
Health,” the untiring efforts of such patriotic physicians as 
Sir Lauder Brunton and Sir James Crichton-Browne, are 
engaged in the endeavour to drive home to the good citizen 
the menace of this collapse in physical stamina and efficiency 
amongst a street-bred people. And although vigorous 
efforts are made to switch off such interest as is aroused into 
the advocacy of such irrelevant things as a universal military 
service, with disciplined drill as a remedy for semi-starva- 
tion, yet, generally, there is stirred up some kind of uneasy 
consciousness that something is wrong. The social 
reformer still cries in the wilderness ; but the wilderness is 
no longer a desolation only peopled by the echo of his own 
despair. Already there appears an increasing company 
prepared, with some anxiety, to demand: “ What shall 
we do?” 
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A fourth stimulus to change is found in the actual 
progress of events, which have developed along their own 
lines, outside the noise of Party strife, until now the altered 
condition of things in themselves is forcing attention upon 
any triumphant Party, however reluctant to face the con- 
ditions of the newer England. So long—to note just one 
example—as farming could continue under the old system, 
with the tripartite division of profit, and the peasant 
serf was willing to endure his bleak and hopeless toil upon 
inadequate wage—for so long the reformer, desiring a system 
more rational and humane, might have cried in vain. But 
an enormous fall in prices, accompanied by the escape of 
the labourer to the cities, not as single spies but in bat- 
talions, is forcing “‘ the ruin of rural England” before the 
mind of the whole nation. So long again, as the Poor 
Law settlement of 1834 worked in some effective fashion, 
huddling the maimed, the restless, and the old into the 
“‘ workhouse,” and maintaining silence if not contentment, 
round the obscure basis of society, for so long the Abyss 
might have spread its parasitic life in the twilight, unheeded: 
by those who dwell in the sunshine far away. But the 
visible collapse of the whole system, with workless “ work- 
houses,” a sudden and increasing rise in pauperism, an 
enormous expenditure upon Poor Law administration and 
relief, and the cry of the Unemployed as a permanent 
accompaniment of winter in all the great cities of England, 
is convincing all that a new situation demands immediate 
attention and remedy. When even a Tory Government is 
compelled to appoint a Poor Law Commission, and to pass 
an Unemployed Bill profoundly unpopular with its more 
thoughtful adherents, we may be very confident that the 
end is near. 

Lastly (and this is perhaps the most hopeful of all these 
indications of Social Reform) that far reaching change 
should be recognized, which the last two years have effected 
within the Liberal Party. That change, in brief, has 
resulted in the triumph of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and the universal recognition that, when the time comes for 
action, he will be called to the supreme position in the new 
Government. Two years ago, he would not have been 
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accepted by the Liberal Party as the coming Prime 
Minister. A year ago, he would have been accepted by 
the Party, but rejected by the country as a whole. To- 
day, friends and opponents alike, whether with enthusiasm 
or distrust, regard his coming leadership as assured. The 
result is a great and personal triumph: the recognition of 
qualities of courage, tenacity, imperturbable temper, straight- 
forward utterance. The long course of Fiscal debate has 
thrown into sharp contrast the qualities of the Liberal Leader 
and the qualities of his more brilliant and slippery opponent, 
whom he has confronted day after day on the floor of the 
House of Commons. And all men have noted the revelation, 
on the one hand of elusive capacity and cunning, unequalled 
agility and evasiveness, with a mind lacking in sincerity and 
moral purpose : on the other, an honest pluck and resolution 
which knows its own mind and sees its goal, and ever 
drives straight onward. In part again, with the withdrawal 
of Lord Rosebery from active political life, it means a 
change from a Government predominantly Whig to a 
Government predominantly Radical. The triumph of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman is a guarantee of Social Reform. 
He stands to-day, the one prominent statesman of his 
generation entirely outside the subtle influences of feudalism 
and society, within whose pleasant activities the demand for 
social justice grows faint, and presently dies away. He has 
given, in all his more important speeches during the last 
twelve months, a direct indication of resolute advance in 
social legislation. And those who still dismally lament that 
no Liberal policy has been indicated for the future, may be 
recommended to study speeches mainly delivered in the 
provinces, and, for the most part, imperfectly reported in 
the London Press. ‘ What are our domestic duties?” he 
has asked ; giving as answer—‘ Foremost among them is 
the succour of the masses who are in poverty.”! He has 
denounced our rating system as “a tax upon industry and 
labour, upon enterprise and improvement.” He has declared 
the outline of an alternative policy to the “ unequal and 
exploded methods of setting up tariffs ”: 









1 Newport speech, Nov. 30th, 1903. 
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“Tt is to raise the standard of living, abolishing 
those centres of stagnant misery which are a disgrace to 
our name; and when once your home market is so 
organized the demand for labour will be larger and 
more sustained, and more capable of ensuring itself 
against fluctuation. The wisest course is to attack 
these bad conditions boldly and fearlessly, to abolish 
them, or, if we cannot do that, to modify them, deal 
rigorously with vested interests and monopolies which 
cause public injury or stand in the way of improvement, 
enlarge the powers of local authorities, re-adjust our 
rating system, and so alter our land laws as to increase 
the supply of houses and of available land in town and 
country alike, equalize burdens local as well as Imperial, 
give, as far as laws and customs can give them, a chance 
to every man. Give every man a chance ; those are 
the lines of progress and development.” } 


He has demanded, in unequivocal terms, legislation for 
the country districts, which will give the rural labourer a. 
“healthy comfortable home,” the “ opportunity of a career,” 
“freedom in that career”; legislation for the cities, which 
will directly attack the problem of urban land, by land-value 
taxation, to do “ something appreciable to lighten the burden 
of house rent, to diminish the evils of overcrowding, and to 
relieve the pressure on manufactures.” * And, above all, he 
has flung down the challenge to feudalism in a “ country still 
largely governed by castes,” competing with nations “ which 
have shaken off the feudal ways and privileges which we 
continue to tolerate.” 4 


“< It may accurately be said that there is practically 
but one great impediment in the way of a sweeping 
improvement which would elevate the physical and 
moral welfare of the people. This is the interest, and 
the overdue regard to the interest, of the landowner, 
and the political and social influence that he and his 
class can exercise.” ® 

* Speech/at Stirling, Jan. 18th, 1905. 

2 Speech-at Westminster Palace Hotel, May 11th, 1904. 

3 Speech at Bolton, 15th Oct., 1903. 

* Newport, Nov. 30th, 1903. 5 Leeds, March rgth, 1903. 
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Here is a note of defiance which has been silent in the 
days of the reaction, the promise, from the future Prime 
Minister of England, of the commencement of a struggle 
too long delayed. 

Such is the situation; a very few months will reveal 
its possibilities and render all prophecy vain. It is not a 
situation which offers hope of catastrophe and revolutionary 
change. There is nothing here of that fierce fire of 
revolt which consumed the Corn Laws “ in righteous flame,” 
or the unchallengeable impulse which forced a Reform Bill 
on a Tory Government in 1867, or which, thirteen years 
later, swept Imperialism into ruin. But there are 
possibilities of legislation of importance in the immediate 
present, and more importance in the lead which it will give 
to further and more far-reaching changes. We shall not 
obtain (for example), in the coming Parliament, any 
universal measure of land nationalization in England. But 
we may get an Act which will commence the work of 
repatriation, with local operation and central stimulus, 
carrying out the work.of the restoration of the English 
people to their own land. We shall not receive any 
universal provision of national workshops for the Unem- 
ployed. But we may get not only the extension of a 
measure which has already gone far in the recognition of a 
national responsibility for the victims of trade depression, 
but also such an establishment of national effort in reclama- 
tion, afforestation, and cultivation of waste lands, as may 
provide an apparatus for permanent compensation for the 
irregularities of private industry. We shall not see a 
measure for the universal State maintenaiice of the children 
in the elementary schools. But we may get provision for 
rescuing the work of providing food for underfed children 
from the random and corrupting efforts of impersonal 
“ charity,” in a deliberate attempt to make a break in the 
vicious circle of physical degeneration. We shall not 
rejoice over a universal transference of the “ unearned 
increment” in the land-values created by the industry of 
the cities from private hands into the national exchequer. 
But we shall get the establishment of the principle of a 
separate assessment and particular rate or tax on the site 
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value so firmly established, as to be capable of indefinite 
increase in the progress of the years to come. We ma 
graduate the Income Tax, even if we cannot control all the 
extravagance and wasted expenditure of the wealthy ; we 
may not attain a universal system of Old Age Pensions, but 
we may see a reformed Poor Law, with large amelioration 
of the condition of the aged ; we can mitigate the evil 
of overcrowding and ensure rational and desirable control of 
all future town development, even if we cannot suddenly 
destroy all the slums of the cities, and eliminate in a night 
and a day the accumulated evil of many generations. 

The realization of such a programme demands the 
practical energies of reform. The work of the prophet is 
of the night. He will proclaim the unchanging laws of 
human well-being ; the fate which time brings to nations 
content with the effort of the past, seeking quiet and 
pleasure, tolerating things intolerable. Scornful of evasion 
and compromise, he will be satisfied with nothing but a 
renovated society. ‘The work of the reformer is of the day. — 
He will cherish no illusions as to human perfection, or the 
unselfishness and ardour found in the ways of men. He 
will recognize the obstacles confronting the tiniest improve- 
ment, the difficulty of “ making life better by ever so little.” 
He knows what scanty generous and disinterested service 
accompanies the troublous business of government. He 
will snatch with eagerness at any practical betterment. He 
will accept little where he desired much; baffled in one 
direction, he will turn into another, harvesting the second 
best where the best proves elusive. He will welcome the 
help of all who, with whatever motive, will assist the task 
he has set himself to do ; expecting little, he will rejoice if 
at the end any part of his cargo attains safe anchorage, 
careless who shall receive the reward of his work, so long 
as the work goes forward. 

Such is the opportunity soon to be offered to those who 
are set upon the effort of reform. Such is the temper 
demanded if aught of that reform is to be accomplished. 
The passing of the reaction marks the end of the night and its 
despairs. ‘The challenge is now to all who will labour in the 
light of common day. C. F. G. MasTerMaAn 
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HAT the English are a people peculiarly given to good 

works is beyond question. If the philanthropic efforts 
of private individuals and private institutions were successful 
in proportion to their energies, we might look for a regener- 
ated England about the middle of next week. I do not 
speak here of the flood of mere money-giving, which, taken 
by itself and divorced from personal contact and friendship, 
is generally useless, and often injurious and insulting ; which 
gushes forth spasmodically, whenever some exceptional 
distress, or the influence of some unique advertising genius, 
opens its floodgates; and which is, in consequence, as 
disturbing to the regular worker as it is disastrous to the 
character of the classes whom it is expected to benefit. I 
speak of the real friendship shown, and the real intercourse 
promoted, between different classes, through the agency of 
churches, settlements, and educational institutions, with their 
countless subsidiary clubs and societies. Here a vast amount 
of work is done ; and some impression, faint though it be, 
is made upon the masses of the people. “It is beginning to 
be admitted that disinterestedness is not confined to the 
poor; and the bitterness of the class war is mitigated by the 
kindly relations between individuals on either side. 

And yet the feeling of those most actively engaged in 
the philanthropic work of the day is, in the main, one of 
disappointment. The machinery at their disposal enables 
them to touch but a fringe of the vast field which opens 
before them. Set in the midst of our complex social struc- 
ture, faced with the competition of a thousand conflicting 
influences, overshadowed by vast organizations aiming at 
financial profit, and by the powerful agencies of the central 
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and local government, the power of an individual, or a group 
of individuals, to affect social conditions, appears grotesquely 
small. 

Over against these varied efforts of private philanthropy 
stands out, as an equally prominent feature of modern life, 
the growing vigour and extent of the governmental agencies 
just referred to. The independent worker views the increase 
of State machinery, sometimes with hostility, generally with 
distrust, always with envy. His envy, at any rate, is abund- 
antly justified. While he is crippled at every turn by the 
want of funds, must waste half his energy in besieging the 
ears of the distant rich, and then spend a quarter of these hard- 
won contributions in advertising for more, the State or the 
municipality proceeds smoothly on its way, little troubled, 
when once the Parliamentary barrier has been passed, by 
the indignation of the burdened citizen and the occasional 
grumble of Ratepayers’ Defence Associations. Now and 
then, but with reluctance, he finds it necessary to appeal 
himself for the aid of the State. The Public House Trust 
succeeds in inserting in a Licensing Act a clause to facilitate 
its own operations. Educational bodies clamour for grants 
of public money. The promoters of a Labour colony strive 
to induce a Departmental Committee to recommend that 
legal powers of detention shall be granted them. The Man- 
sion House Committee for the Unemployed puts itself under 
the aegis of the Local Government Board, and appeals to 
Parliament for rating powers and a legal constitution. The 
Agricultural Organization Society casts a longing eye on the 
funds of the Post Office Savings Banks, as a lever for the 
promotion of co-operative credit. Meantime, whether the 
private philanthropist makes use of it or not, public enter- 
prise extends its scope from year to year. The schools 
which private zeal erected, or helped to erect, are destined 
to fall more and more into the hands of the municipality, 
which already provides their furniture and pays the whole 
of their teachers’ salaries. School authorities contemplate 
the feeding of the children under their charge. Boards of 
Guardians leave the workhouse wall behind them, and send 
out their paupers to work upon the land. It will not be 
long before public rates and public officers are used to meet 
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the problem of industrial fluctuation, and to deal with the 
bewildering perplexities of want of employment. It will 
not be very much longer before the public assumes that 
general responsibility for the sick and the old which it has 
already undertaken in the case of the young. Here again, 
one might at first sight be tempted to say, are the means of 
social salvation. The power behind all this machinery is 
enormous. Here at least is an organization which can grip 
and grapple with social evils. 

And yet here, again, is asense of disappointment. The 
machinery can do but little if it lacks the personal contact 
which is all-essential, the individual kindness of man or 
woman for man or woman. And so we hear much talk of 
officialdom, of the destruction of individual effort; much bitter 
complaint of the “competition of rate-aided institutions ”; 
and, behind all, the assumption that the conditions attached 
to State support are such as must destroy its usefulness ; 
that the official is necessarily inhuman, and that, without 
human influence to accompany it, the bestowal of public 
money is likely to degrade rather than to elevate. 

Among those who care for social progress, there are 
probably few who have not felt this double difficulty. It 
is daily emphasised both by experience and by precept. 
Private workers, ignoring the State machinery, and strug- 
gling with pathetic futility against evils too firmly estab- 
lished to yield to so weak an attack; public councils, 
institutions, boards, committees, failing to command the 
enthusiasm of public-spirited people, and therefore failing to 
make their vast powers effective for real good—such are the 
familiar conditions of social effort. And thinking people 
are dividing themselves accordingly into two schools—the 
only living schools of thought on the social problem of 
to-day. One, best represented by the leaders of the Charity 
Organization Society, drives home, perhaps with the 
exaggeration born of long conflict against folly and pre- 
judice, the important lesson that help given without 
personal knowledge, whether by the State or otherwise, is 
worse than useless. The other, armed with the plea for 
justice, and adopting in various degrees the Socialist 
argument, sees in the public resources, and the power of 
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the State, the only means of effecting an equitable 
distribution of prosperity. 

Are we threatened with a permanent split in the camp 
of social reform, while the enemy is at the gate? Faced 
with an inevitable extension, both of private philanthropy 
and of State action, can we find no remedy for the weakness 
of the one and the ineffectiveness of the other? Can we not 
prevent the serious waste of effort which is caused by their 
overlapping ? Is it beyond our power—this is the question 
which I would fain answer—to combine in practice, with 
the power of the organised community, the vital influence 
of individual contact? 

It is, I contend, to such a combination alone that we 
can look for a solution of our difficulties. The enthusiasm, 
which to-day is poured through a thousand channels of 
private and disconnected effort, must be directly devoted to 
working the State machinery. We have a military volun- 
teer service ; why not acivil? The advantage of such a 
service would not be confined to those who needed help. 
A community in which large numbers assisted, in however 
small a degree, in administering the law, would be further 
repaid by a general quickening of political intelligence, and 
a clearer understanding of the problem of legislation. 

Such a suggestion, made in so bold a form, has a 
strange sound ; but the thing is perfectly familiar. The 
combination of public and private work exists already. 
What we want is, to recognise it and to spread it. The 
unpaid work of our public bodies often involves per- 
sonal as well as official relations. A single example will 
suggest a hundred others, hardly less notable—that of a 
Nottingham school manager (a working man) whom we 
hear of as spending sixty hours in the course of a month 
in “shepherding ” absentee children. Again, there is an 
increasing number of men and women who are already 
doing work—such as teaching in elementary schools— 
which, though paid, is paid at a lower rate than their 
abilities and qualifications would earn for them in other 
walks of life. Much unofficial work, besides, gains largely 
in effectiveness by its co-operation with the local authority. 
The Visiting Committee of a workhouse, or the Feeding 
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Committee of an elementary school, can make an impression 
much more easily and economically than if its members 
established themselves in the proud isolation of independent 
societies. ‘The Mansion House Committee has effected 
considerably more for the Unemployed since it came under 
the direct patronage of the Local Government Board. 
Again we have, like Athens of old, our “liturgies” ; and 
wealthy men, whether for the purpose of serving the State, 
of earning applause, or of procuring a baronetcy, bestow 
their gifts on colleges or hospitals. 

The principle is certainly capable of far wider applica- 
tion, and is likely to receive it. Education and Relief— 
each understood in the widest sense—will be its main 
spheres. The Charity Organization Society and its adher- 
ents may object to the creation of public institutions which 
tend, they think, to sap independence ; the Liberal may 
distrust the doctrine of efficiency, and anticipate with dread 
the rule of expert bureaucrats. But when the institutions 
are set up, they will be too public-spirited not to join in 
administering them. The philanthropist who rejects the 
aid of the State will soon be thought no less insane than the 
manufacturer who ignores steam and electricity. 

The elementary school, to deal only with the most 
conspicuous example, illustrates the advantage of this co- 
operation. The children are collected together by the public 
authority ; the school is maintained by the public authority ; 
the building itself is provided by the same authority in a 
great number of cases, and may be provided in all, in return 
for the abandonment of an illusory form’ of private control. 
It is inconceivable that philanthropists should long continue 
to ignore this organization, as they habitually ignore it to- 
day ; to collect the members of their boys’ clubs independ- 
ently of the schools ; to supply special kinds of instruction 
either during or after the school age, instead of trying to 
introduce them into the school itself ; to scrape together by 
sales and bazaars, as ‘ foundation managers’ are now doing, 
the money required for renewing stoves or cleaning lava- 
tories, while they might, if they chose, place. the burden 
on the public shoulders, and give their whole energies to 
personal work in the public school. 
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The recent letter of the London County Council to its 
representative Managers in the “non-provided” schools 
shows a clear recognition of the need of this kind of co- 
operation, and is well worth quoting as a sign of the times. 


“Your attention is called to the large field of work 
which is open to Managers beyond their statutory 
duties, and even outside the powers of the Council.” 

‘“«'They can help to develope school games, 
clubs, and societies, and to secure that the resources 
of local public parks, libraries, museums, and swim- 
ming baths are utilised. They can bring under notice 
the salient features of local interest, local history, local 
institutions and local industries.” . . . . “They 
can ascertain cases of actual want or under-feeding, and 
adopt proper means of dealing with them.” . 
“‘ The Council also desires to call attention to the very 
valuable help which can be rendered to children who 
are about to leave school . . . in particular by 
endeavouring to secure that, for two years after leaving 
school, the boys and girls alike shall attend evening 
continuation schools or other suitable classes.” 


Now, work such as this is ludicrously beyond the powers 
of a mere Board of Managers. A whole band of workers, 
divided into several committees, is needed for every school. 

But there is another great field, besides that of education, 
in which the private philanthropist can do more by helping 
the State than he can by standing alone. The fears, so 
often expressed, of a lax and ignorant administration of the 
Poor Law, would be justified if disinterested workers were 
wanting—nay, if their number were not destined very largely 
to increase. If a little of the energy now given to scattered 
and often harmful “charities” could be diverted into the 
stream of public work, paid or unpaid, the various branches 
of the Poor Law, even in its present unreformed condition, 
would be worked with success. Similar fears are felt in 
many quarters as to the work of the new Unemployed 
Committees. Here, again, the question whether such fears 
are justified is simply the question whether public-spirited 
helpers are or not forthcoming in sufficient numbers. The 
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need has been strikingly illustrated by the experience of the 
London Unemployed Fund ; and not the need only, but 
the growing likelihood of this help being secured. “ For 
the first time,” says the Committee in its last Report, 
“many responsible members of the community, in every 
part of London, have realised how very human, and personal, 
and essential, are the duties underlying the functions desig- 
nated as classifying and selecting.” And the same need will 
be still more widely felt if, as may happen before many years 
are over, it becomes necessary to administer a universal 
scheme of Old Age Pensions. These subjects—Poor Law, 
Unemployment, Pensions—suggest, and will suggest with 
ever-increasing force, the want of some organised means of 
intercourse between the richer and the poorer members of 
the community. No system of help, of whatever kind, can 
be ultimately satisfactory, unless based on something corre- 
sponding to the Elberteld method of the German towns, 
whereby no single citizen shall be without a friend to consult 
among those more fortunate than himself. 

But to effect a far reaching co-operation between public 
and private effort, a huge army of volunteers will be needed. 
Can they be enlisted, and will the State in its administrative 
capacity accept such help? These are the questions that 
block the way. The weak-kneed will say “ No” to both 
of them ; and it is certainly not difficult to justify a de- 
spondent answer. Here I have only to urge, that all the 
obstacles which occur to the mind resolve themselves on 
reflection into one—the want of an adequate conception of 
England. 

If the citizen of to-day could conceive his country as a 
unit in home affairs, as he so easily does in foreign affairs, 
there would be no need to advocate a civil volunteer service. 
When he looks at it from outside, when he pictures it as 
presiding over an empire or threatened by an external 
enemy, he personifies it; and round such a personification 
gather the sentiments of devotion for which men will will- 
ingly die. Viewing England in such an aspect, men come to 
speak naturally and simply of “ her” interest, “ her” prestige, 
“her” name, “her” honour. For a thing definitely con- 
ceived, they can feel patriotism. But when once that same 
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England turns to the parochial business of guarding the health 
and happiness of forty millions of her own citizens within 
her own borders, the imagination flags, the sentiment van- 
ishes; England becomes a thing soulless and distant ; and the 
manifestations of her power, so far from commanding 
respect and love, are ignored, despised, or even flouted. 
The truer patriotism—the care for one’s own people, the 
shame at the degradation of the fatherland—is little known 
among us. Thereis no clear object, no one conception, in 
which it can find its true “ focus” —the hearth and centre 
of its home. How, under such conditions, can we rise 
above the mean, grumbling attitude towards any and every 
utilisation of the public resources? How can we expect 
the paid servants of the State, high or low, to be disinter- 
ested and vigorous? What wonder if they occasionally 
decline to the position which our own blindness and dis- 
loyalty assign to them? 

Not till this degraded conception of the State has been 
exposed to the contempt and ridicule which it deserves, will’ 
any great advance be made towards social progress. And 
we may believe that a higher view is even now replacing it. 
Probably, indeed, an extension of State activity, far wider 
than any we have yet experienced, will be needed before it 
can grow to its full height in minds so weak in imagination 
as ours. How little the average man sees, when all is said, 
of the action of government! How wide is the gap in his 
mind between the representative whom he elects, and the 
tangible administrative result! Side by side with the widen- 
ing of the sphere of her energy, hastening it and in its turn 
quickened by it, will grow up the thought of England, no 
longer as the grudging step-dame, but as the wise and 
provident mother : the sense of solidarity, of responsibility 
to the nation for the due husbanding of what the nation 
dispenses. 

And this widening of the sphere is coming. The tide 
of modern socialism is strong. Its foremost opponents, the 
Radicals of the middle of the 1gth century, were in reality 
playing into its hands. They succeeded in enfranchising 
the masses of the people—that is, in giving to them the 
control of the State machinery ; and the more the masses 
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have got this machinery into their power, the more they 
have used it. The awakened conscience of the people is 
shocked at the spectacle of visible suffering and wrong. 
The nation is beginning to know the sense of shame. The 
individualist of to-day is fighting against the sentiment of 
national self-respect. The demand for justice has superseded 
the demand for charity. It is felt that the private worker, 
while he may benefit his fellow creatures in many ways, 
can not, for all his labours, effect the equalisation of oppor- 
tunity, or a fairer distribution of wealth. No personal 
service, however universal, no stimulus to thrift, however 
urgent, can satisfy those to whom the haunting vision of 
social justice has once displayed itself, never thenceforth to 
be effaced. 

Side by side with such an advance, I repeat, we may 
look for a growing clearness in the popular conception of 
England—a growing willingness to serve her, as abroad, so 
at home. Considering the ease with which we personify 
the England which takes the outward form of battle-ships, 
fortresses, and consulates, it is surely not too much to hope 
that we may come in time to personify another England, 
now but partially realised in fact, and but dimly conceived 
in thought ; who, though the outward form she puts on 
may appeal less strongly to a crude sensationalism, yet 
defends our interests against far more subtle enemies than 
the foreign aggressor ; who cares as much for the small 
as for the great; who has power to strike down the 
high-placed robber of the public, and yet has skill to lay 
the pillow under the drowsy child’s head in the infant 
school—the England who is as delicate in her countless 
ministrations as she is sleepless in her vigilance and terrible 
in her wrath. 

CuarLes Ropen BuxTon 
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HE Russo-Japanese War has come to an end; and 

many Japanese feel bitterly disappointed at its results. 
Whatever may have been the discreet limitations of the states- 
men and diplomatists of Japan in their utterances, a large and 
intelligent section of the Japanese public opinion hoped 
the war might not finish until Japan had taken Vladivostok, 
and had secured by actual occupation the whole of the 
narrow Maritime Province south of the Amur, together 
with all the island of Sakhalien. Russia was to have been 
driven beyond the Zungari river; and only that small 
portion of Northern Manchuria between the Amur and 
Zungari rivers, north of Mongolia, would have remained in 
her keeping. A war indemnity might have been waived, 
but only against these territorial cessions to Japan: cessions 
without which Japan has no security for a long spell of 
exemption from Russian attack. 

It took Germany thirty-five years to reap the full results 
of her vital struggle with France in 1870. Japan—it was 
thought—could not afford to leave in the hands of Russia 
the bases for a fresh attack. She must either weaken her 
foe by an enormous monetary fine (which Russia could not 
or would not pay) or she must possess herself, by force or 
by peaceful acquisition, of that relatively small strip of 
territory south of the Amur which, together with the 
island of Sakhalien, represents the only portion of eastern 
Siberia which could be used as a sea basis for an attack on 
Japan. This would leave the Amur river, in its lower 
course, as the frontier between Japan and Russia. The sea 
at the mouth of the Amur is scarcely less ice-bound in 
the depth of winter than the sea at Vladivostok ; so that 
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Russia would not have lost very much. Japan, no doubt, 
would have made generous terms as regards the transit of 
goods in bond from Vladivostok or from Port Arthur to 
Russian territory ; so that Russian commerce would have 
suffered scarcely, if at all, by the transference to Japan of 
the termini of the trans-Asiatic railways on the coast of the 
Pacific. In return for the cession to Japan of Sakhalien, 
Vladivostok, and the surrounding territory, the acknow- 
ledgment of a Japanese Protectorate over Korea, and of 
the right of Japan to occupy and administer what portions 
of southern Manchuria she might require, Japan would 
probably have arranged that China should lease or cede to 
Russia Northern Manchuria beyond the Zungari river, 
leaving Mongolia intact as a Chinese province. 

This, among intelligent anticipators in the towns of 
Japan, was to have been the outcome of her victories in the 
struggle. The actual results have been much less. Japan 
has secured about one-third of Sakhalien, the protectorate 
over Korea, the leases which cover Port Arthur and Daln 
in the little Liao-tung peninsula, fishing rights along the 
coasts and islands of Eastern Siberia, and a solemn engage- 
ment that Russia is to restore a// Manchuria to China. 
Nevertheless, Russia will continue to possess the railwa 
through half Manchuria, with a right to establish a limited 
guard on this line, even though the rest of this railway, to 
Port Arthur and to the frontier of China proper, is ceded to 
Japan, with an equivalent right of safeguarding the line by a 
strictly limited force. 

These seemingly disappointing and inadequate results of 
the Peace Conference have caused riots iti Tokio, and might 
legitimately have aroused exultation in Russia, had not 
public attention been taken up by the Caucasian revolt. 
Yet perhaps the Mikado acted with the highest wisdom in 
giving way. Half a loaf is better than no bread. VIadi- 
vostok and Northern Sakhalien can wait ; but a country of 
46,000,000 people in a territory of 147,000 square miles 
can wear itself out very soon in fighting against a Colossus 
of 150,000,000 population and 8,000,000 square miles of 
land, of which quite 3,000,000 are packed with natural 
resources. Mere deficiency of money might alone have 
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prevented Japan striking at Russia’s heart through Manchuria 
and Siberia. The latent hostility of Germany and France 
would have prevented the despatch of a Japanese fleet to the 
Baltic. Japan will now have time to restore her financial 
equilibrium, to organise the great resources of Korea 
(82,000 square miles with only 8,000,000 of indigenous 
inhabitants, of a race which is nearest of kin to the Japanese), 
to develope the fisheries of Sakhalien, Amuria, and Kam- 
schatka, and, above all, to take the leading part in a wisely- 
ordered renaissance in China. Vladivostok and Northern 
Sakhalien must be hers some day if she maintains her vigour, 
just as Trans-Zungarian Manchuria is absolutely necessary to 
the Russian Empire in Northern Asia. Both adjustments 
will come in time, perhaps quite peacefully. 

Russia risked this war because, unwilling to engage in a 
struggle with England for the possession of Persia and an 
access to the warm water in that direction, and equally 
unable to fight with Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Turkey, united, for Constantinople and the Dardanelles, 
she resolved to secure a coveted coast-line on navigable seas ° 
by annexing Manchuria and the greater part of Korea. She 
has been decisively beaten by Japan, and for twenty years 
she will have no adequate means of stopping the expansion 
of Japan. So much therefore for Russia’s adventure in the 
Far East. It is a closed book; and if there is any 
coherent sense in Russia, she will write it off as an irrecover- 
able loss, and turn her attention elsewhere. 

No matter what the world’s Press may write, it is not 
England and France that now bar the path of Russia to 
Constantinople and to the possession of Asia Minor ; it is 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Turkey 
—it is the elements of that future Empire of the Nearer 
East of which Germany will be the leading constituent. 
But if Russia in the proximate re-arrangement of her affairs, 
will set herself right with the sentiment of Central and 
Western Europe, she may receive some satisfaction by being 
allowed to create an Armenian principality out of the 
Turkish provinces of Van, Bitlis, Erzerum, and the Black 
Sea coast of Lazistan. This territory, together with that 
northern part of Armenia which now lies within the Russian 
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boundary, might be constituted a homogeneous Armenian 
State, enjoying a considerable degree of self-government, 
but placed under the political control of Russia, and forming 
part of the Russian Empire. This step would involve 
Russia, of course, in a definite responsibility for the law- 
abiding behaviour of Tartars and Kurds. The Armenians 
may have some unpleasing characteristics ; but they are far 
more important to civilisation than the Tartars, whom 
hitherto the Russian bureaucracy has spoiled and encouraged 
—with what result the destruction in Eastern Caucasia 
shows us. 

If Russia, however, is to be the future guardian of 
Armenia, she must consent to release from control the greater 
part of the Grand Duchy of Finland, which was torn from 
Sweden in 1809. Finland would then become a member of 
the future Scandinavian Confederation, a confederation 
which would include Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Iceland, 
and Greenland, each country, as far as possible, exercising 
complete self-government in its own affairs. But Finland, 
to obtain this further measure of independence and the 
more congenial association with Sweden, would have to make 
sacrifices of territory, ceding to Russia the provinces of 
Kuopio and St. Michel, Viborg, and Nyland. In these 
detached provinces, the Finns must consent to be Russian 
subjects, because it would be asking Russia too much to 
leave her capital, St. Petersburg, so completely uncovered as 
it would be if the frontier of the Scandinavian Confederation 
was brought up to the shores of Lake Ladoga and the north 
coast of the Gulf of Finland. " 

Acquiring Armenia, but abandoning two-thirds of 
Finland, receiving Northern Manchuria, yet surrendering 
Sakhalien and Vladivostok, Russia would emerge from these 
changes with pretty much the same extent of territory 
under the control of her Tsar as she had prior to the war 
with Japan. If Russia can keep her ambition within due 
bounds, neither France nor England, Italy nor the United 
States, nor even China or Japan, desires to see the Russian 
element in the balance of power unduly weakened ; for the 
nullification of Russia means the overweening arrogance of 
Germany, with consequent ill effects on Scandinavia, the 
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Low Countries, France, and Italy. But all true friends of 
Russia yearn for a remodelling of her government which 
shall give contentment to the people. If there are an 
increasing number who advocate Devolution in the little 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland, alleging—dquite pro- 
perly—that the breadth of St. George’s Channel makes it 
difficult and unreasonable that Ireland should be governed 
from London rather than by an Irish Administration with 
its headquarters in Dublin, how much more does this appl 
to the most gigantic continuous empire in the world? The 
constituent portions of the Russian Empire are more co- 
herent as regards race and language than the miscellany over 
which the German Emperor may some day preside in the 
Nearer East; and, in all plans for the future of Russia, at the 
head of the Russian Empire there must be a Tsar who will 
be the supreme ruler over all the Russian States, from Poland 
to the mouth of the River Amur, and from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Black Sea, the Caspian, and perhaps the Persian 
Gulf. But, once this central and supreme Director is pre- 
dicated, wise politicians in Russia would set to work to 
divide up the Empire into a confederation of self-governing 
States, owning allegiance to a common Emperor, supporting 
an Imperial Navy and Army, and bound together by a 
universal Customs Union—in short, an imitation, on a larger 
scale, of the German Empire. Within these limits, a King- 
dom or a Republic of Poland must be reconstituted ; a 
Principality of Little Russia (including the Crimea), a 
Kingdom of Great Russia (including a portion of Finland), 
a Duchy of Courland (the Baltic provinces), a Viceroyalty 
of the Caucasus, a Kingdom of Armenia, a Dominion of 
Siberia, and a Territory of Turkestan. An Imperial Council, 
sitting in St. Petersburg or Moscow, might direct the 
foreign affairs, the army, navy, customs, commerce, and 
general home relations of this vast confederacy ; but, within 
its own borders, each separate State should enjoy the fullest 
measure of Home Rule consistent with its mutual obligations 
towards the other States of the Empire. 

Except for the portion of Northern Manchuria alluded 
to, no further transgression on the Chinese Empire would 
take place. Great Britain would probably agree to abstain 
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from any occupation of Tibet, or any attempt to detach 
Tibet from the Chinese Empire, if Russia were equally loyal 
in regard to Mongolia and Eastern Turkestan. Afghanistan 
would remain what it is at present, a quasi-independent 
Asiatic kingdom in close and peculiar political relations with 
the British Empire in India. 

There is now to be considered the problem of Persia. 
Persia is one of the pivotal states of the Old World. Her 
territory, which lies on a huge isthmus between the Caspian 
Sea on the north and the Persian Gulf on the south, between 
the Indian and the Turkish Empires, ought, from the point 
of view of Great Britain (fearing an attack on her coveted 
Indian Empire), to be one of the States of guaranteed 
neutrality and international independence, like Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Abyssinia. No other Great Power desires with 
more genuine earnestness than Britain to see Persia fully 
independent, prosperous, and powerful, able to resist an 
unprovoked attack from Russia on the north, or from the 
Great Power which may some day dominate Mesopotamia 
on the west. If Persia could maintain this independence 
without involving other European Powers as her allies in a 
defensive warfare, she need never fear any earth-hunger on 
the part of Great Britain; nor would Britain permit any 
invasion of her territory on the part of Afghanistan. 

But has Persia either the will or the power to stand alone ? 
Do we not see, especially by the latest announcements, that 
her ruler is more than ever inclined to regard the Tsar of 
Russia as his suzerain? Already in northern Persia much 
has been handed over to Russia in the shape of road-making, 
the construction of ports on the Caspian, the maintenance 
of a police, the running of a mail service. Persia is a 
vast territory of 628,000 square miles, over which is scattered 
a scanty population of nine millions. The central parts of 
Persia are more or less blank desert, with a population of 
only two or three hundred thousand people. The northern 
regions in the vicinity of the Caspian, the western, and 
south-western parts, are the most inhabited : in short, the 
parts furthest away from India and Afghanistan. 

Japan has closed, for a generation or two, the Russian 
political access (not the purely commercial) to the warm 
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waters of the Pacific. The writer believes that the German- 
Austro-Hungarian-Bulgarian-Turkish alliance has deter- 
mined that Russia shall not set foot on the Balkan Peninsula, 
at Constantinople, or in western Asia Minor ; and there is 
a growing desire on the part of Britain and Scandinavia 
that western and northern Finland shall return to the 
Scandinavian Confederation. At any rate, neither Britain 
nor Scandinavia could allow Russia to push through to the 
west coast of Norway, where the water warmed by the 
Gulf Stream is not ice-bound in the winter. Therefore 
this vast Empire, which, even after the political changes 
foreshadowed in this article, is still likely to consist of a 
superficies of eight million square miles, with a population 
of at least 140 millions of people, is, unlike any of the other 
Great Powers of the world, to be refused unrestricted access 
to the navigable seas ; for, even though the Black Sea ports 
under the Russian flag may be free from obstructing ice in 
the winter, the access to the Black Sea is a narrow strait a 
mile or two in width, which can be closed against Russia at 
any time by the Power holding Constantinople. Russia, on 
the eve of a revolution and at the close of a disastrously 
unsuccessful war, may not force this question on the world’s 
attention. But nothing except the conquest and partition 
of the whole of the Russian Empire by other nations—an 
unthinkable proposition from the vastness of the area in- 
volved and the homogeneity of one hundred millions of the 
dominant population—can prevent this question being raised 
by a regenerated Russia ; and it seems to the present writer 
that the only answer which can be found to it, not certain 
to plunge Europe and Asia into a frightful war, will be the 
way through Persia to the Persian Gulf. Of course, when 
Germany founds the Empire of the Nearer East, she will 
have to permit Russia unrestricted passage for her warships 
through the Bosporus. But the true southern seaboard of 
the Russian Empire may stretch from Gada on the northern- 
most inlet of the Persian Gulf to Bandar Abbas near the 
exit of the Straits of Ormuz. 

This does not mean that the national character and 
sovereignty of Persia will disappear ; far from it. Persia 
may belong to the Russian system, as Egypt, Afghanistan, 
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and Oman belong to that of England, or Tunis and Morocco 
to that of France. But Russia will have certain privileges 
in Persia—a Customs Union and a right of way across 
Persian territory to one, two, or three ports on the Persian 
Gulf, the actual surroundings of which might be ceded to 
Russia. As a set-off against this surrender to Russian needs, 
the small southern-most corner of Persia, from the Afghan 
frontier at Kuh-Malek-Sia to the vicinity of Bandar Abbas, 
on the Straits of Ormuz, would have to pass under British 
influence, while Great Britain would become the avowed 
protectress of the eastern coast of Arabia, from the Shat-al- 
Arab and Koweit to the territories of Oman. Later on, to 
the Empire of the Nearer East might be ceded a tiny strip 
of Persian territory along the lower Karun River, to the 
head of the Persian Gulf. 

What security would Great Britain have that, after 
Russia’s right of way through Persia to the Persian Gulf 
was acknowledged, the next step would not be the invasion 
of Hindustan? ‘To invade India, unless Russia could 
obtain overwhelmingly the mastery of the sea, she would 
be no further advanced by securing political control over 
Persia than she is at the present day, when her territory 
runs for hundreds of miles along the Afghan frontier. She 
would, it is true, be brought within a short distance of the 
western frontier of Baluchistan. But at the present day 
she is only separated by about twenty miles of land from 
the British dependency of Chitral, and by about 280 miles 
from the River Oxus to Peshawar ; and yet she has been 
restrained by other considerations from invading India. 
Why then should she any more probably attempt this 
invasion, because her political influence might be brought 
south to within six hundred miles of the lower Indus? If 
it be argued that the snows of the Pamirs or of northern 
Afghanistan are sufficient obstacles, it might be replied that 
they are only so in the depths of winter ; and they are probably 
no more formidable to a modern army than would be the 
waterless, broiling deserts of Baluchistan and southern 
Persia. Of course in these regions, as in Afghanistan at the 
present day, the question of railways will be a very import- 
ant item in strategy. Until ae experience has enabled us 
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to trust to the permanent friendship of Russia, it may be 
necessary to discountenance any railway connection between 
the Indian and the Russian systems, either through Afghan- 
istan or through southern Persia, while it will be absolutely 
necessary for Great Britain to hold both sides of the Straits 
of Ormuz. 

In time, perhaps, with prosperity and education, Persia 
will become a sufficiently potent national factor to count for 
peace. Ever ready to allow Russian transit on favourable 
terms through her territory during times of peace, she 
would refuse to be dragged by Russia into a war with the 
British Empire. On the other hand, a Persia under peace- 
ful Russian influence would be an effective barrier to any 
overweening ambition which might be developed by 
Germany if, with the consent of the world, that Power is 
allowed to become mistress of the Nearer East. Some 
writers (not necessarily in the English Press) have con- 
sidered the idea of building up a strong and independent 
Afghanistan as a buffer State between a Russianized Persia . 
and British Baluchistan ; and it has been proposed to trans- 
fer to such a State that portion of south-eastern Persia 
(Seistan and the coast between Bandar Abbas and the 
Baluchistan frontier), thus giving Afghanistan ports on the 
sea coast. But this would be too dangerous an experiment 
for the safety of India. From Afghanistan, again and again 
in its history, India has been invaded and subjugated. We 
have the means in men and money to conquer Afghanistan 
and hold it ; but, so long as the Afghans are reasonable and 
do not attempt to molest us, any such conquest would be an 
idiotic waste of resources. So long as Afghanistan will, 
neither by intrigue nor aggression, attack the Empire of 
India, we are perfectly willing that it shall enjoy absolute 
internal independence. But one reason why this mountain 
State is unable to attack India with any chance of success 
is, that its supplies of arms and ammunition can only reach 
it through Russian, Persian, or British territory. Persia 
has supplied a limited quantity of munitions of war to 
Afghanistan, and would supply a great deal more but for 
the most faulty means of communication—absence of roads 
and railways; Russia does not appear to have armed 
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Afghanistan against India (perhaps she feared the arms 
being turned against herself in the adjoining Muhammadan 
Khanates) ; while Britain has endeavoured to regulate the 
supply of munitions of war passing in transit through British 
India to Afghanistan. Even in spite of our precautions, 
however, Afghanistan, though ostensibly friendly towards 
us, has in times past conveyed large quantities of modern 
rifles and ammunition to insurgent tribes in the extreme 
north of India. Under these circumstances, if Russia is to 
be allowed special privileges in Persia, and these are not to 
be turned to the detriment of peace and quiet in the Indian 
Empire, the south-eastern corner of Persia will have to 
come under direct British influence, so that Great Britain 
may guard the entrance to, and exit from, the Persian Gulf. 

In Persia, as in many other parts of the world—the 
Turkish Empire for example—the status quo suits British 
commercial and political interests best, if it does not always 
please our sentiments. But in this and in similar articles 
from the writer’s pen, an attempt has been made to forecast 
political and national developments “ along the lines of least 
resistance.” Some critics in the Press object to any fore- 
cast which does not give the most generous scope to British 
interests on/y. If we possessed an army of 4,000,000 men, 
a navy superior to all the other navies in the world put 
together, {500,000,000 in spare cash, and no conscience, we 
might then perhaps strive to include all the weak and back- 
ward countries within the limits of the British Empire. 
But, inasmuch as we have neither illimitable strength nor 
endless resources, we must perforce consent sometimes to 
stand by while some other Great Power takes up the task of 
educator. It is therefore interesting to discuss the direc- 
tions in which France, Germany, Russia, Japan, and other 
Great Powers can extend their influence, without touching 
a vital link in the chain of British Empire. 

H. H. Jounstron 








ENGLISH IDEAS ON EDUCATION 


HE most important question in a country is that of 

education, and the most important people in a country 
are those who educate its inhabitants. Others have most of 
the present in their hands ; those who educate have all the 
future. With the present is bound up all the happiness only 
of the utterly selfish and the thoughtless among mankind ; 
on the future rest all the thoughts of every parent, and every 
wise man, and every patriot. Nay, even the selfish cannot be 
happy, nor can the thoughtless be free from forebodings, in | 
a country where the inhabitants are dwindling in power, and 
perverted or feeble in intelligence ; and such must always 
be the conditions of life in any country, in proportion as 
anything is amiss in it with regard to education. A 
schoolmaster writing thus may seem to magnify his office 
unduly ; but such a criticism is based upon too narrow a 
view of education. Schoolmasters are the first to say that 
they are neither the only nor the chief educators in the 
country. Every one, parents, friends, enemies, every one, 
rich or poor, gentle or rough, good or bad, who associates 
in any way with others, educates them; and one of the 
chief wishes of a schoolmaster is, that every one would 
recognise this, and that thus idle, careless, silly, selfish 
parents, and parents who allow their sons and daughters to 
have idle, careless, silly, selfish friends, would not expect 
their sons and daughters to grow up industrious, thoughtful, 
sensible, and public-spirited. 

But, though a schoolmaster is not the chief educator 
of a boy, he does much to educate him. The people of 
a country are vitally concerned with the condition of its 
schools ; and the discussions that have taken place during the 
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last thirty years on this subject have as much of interest and 
advantage for every citizen as they have for every school- 
master. All men are in the same position as to this matter, 
so far as this, that it is the duty of every man to try to 
understand the question of education, to see what he 
ought to want with regard to the education of the young, 
and to see how he is most likely to get what he ought to 
want. 

What has been said above may be regarded almost as a 
truism now. ‘Thirty years ago it was almost a new truth ; 
and there are many other doctrines with regard to education 
the position of which has altered in the same way during the 
same time. These doctrines almost all follow from the new 
view which has nearly established itself in England with 
regard to the nature of education itself—the view that 
education consists not only, or chiefly, in supplying the 
mind of a pupil with a quantity of facts, but in making his 
mind work, and work properly, in drawing out his intelli- 
gence into energy, and, furthermore, in drawing out and 
strengthening the higher side of his character, and giving it 
supremacy over the lower. No doubt there are still people 
who say: “ My son left school and could not tell me where 
Valparaiso is!” or: “ My son knows more about Julius 
Cesar than about Mr. Balfour,” and infer that the boy has 
been badly educated. But most people take a more intelli- 
gent view of education than this, and, whatever condemnation 
they may bestow on the share that their children have had 
of it, do not condemn it on grounds so narrow. School- 
masters also have in view continually the aim of education 
which has just been mentioned, and also have already framed 
schemes for their schools, or are beginning to frame them, 
which present the different subjects by which they train 
their pupils, in a better arrangement than that which was 
almost universal thirty years ago. Subjects are no longer 
divided arbitrarily into classics, mathematics, modern 
languages, and science; but a more scientific and more 
useful division is made of them. It is recognised that two 
main divisions, and not four, should be made of those things 
which engage man’s attention in his life as regards his secular 
studies : one is that of things which admit of measurement, 
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and the other that of things which do not admit of it. 
In the first division, come all the facts of the visible world 
and of all matter, all questions connected with its arrange- 
ment and the order of its parts, summed up in the words 
‘chemistry and physics.” At the base of all these questions, 
and enveloping them throughout, lies the science of mathe- 
matics ; and the main excellence required in dealing with 
them is accuracy. In the other class come all the questions 
relating to things which are not exactly seen, nor exactly 
apprehended by the senses—things relating ultimately to 
man’s emotions and the characteristics of man both mental 
and moral, and the mystery of the will. And, at the base 
of all these questions, and enveloping them throughout, 
lies the subject of language ; that is, the vehicle by which 
these questions, and thoughts connected with them, have 
in general entered into men’s minds, work in their minds, 
and have been conveyed from them again. The two classes 
are not absolutely distinct. The faculty of reason is dominant 
in both, but is more prominent in the first ; and the faculty 
of imagination is prominent in both, but more prominent in — 
the second. 

The main division which there is in men’s minds is 
also generally now recognised: a division corresponding 
with the two main divisions of subjects of study, and 
depending upon the fact that some men’s minds deal more 
readily with the first class of subjects, and some with 
the second. None attain excellence in both, though many 
attain proficiency in both—up to a certain point. If a 
mind that deals readily with the second is compelled to 
work only at the first, or a mind that deals readily with the 
first is compelled to work only at the second—a compulsion 
that was common thirty years ago—that mind works badly, 
and the possessor of it seems to hate lessons. But the fact 
is, that few minds hate all lessons, just as few bodies hate all 
food ; and in some part of one or other of the two divisions of 
subjects, if it is properly taught—that is, taught so as to 
make the mind of the pupil work—every pupil will take a 
definite and useful interest. 

The recognition of this doctrine makes it essential that 
all schools should provide in full measure opportunities 
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for both classes of minds. The advantages of both 
classes of subjects are clear. The one, by the exercise of 
observation and by the solving of problems, gives infor- 
mation to mankind about the material world, increases 
locomotion, multiplies comforts, and provides bodily safety. 
The other deals with the human mind as affected by love, 
fear, and beauty, as touched by grief or joy, as pushed by 
ambition, as swayed by oratory, or transformed by fancy : 
it deals with all those thoughts of which it is not possible 
to make a parcel, which it is not possible to weigh, nor to say 
exactly where are the springs of them, nor how they come 
and go. And yet there they are, making the miser forsake 
his gold, the lover his sweetheart, the scholar his books, the 
voluptuary his pleasures, moving the world of men, and 
thus also the world of Nature, with a power that mere 
matter does not possess. 

It is easy to see that both of these great sets of subjects have 
their interests for men, and their repellent properties ; that 
Archimedes may calculate while Syracuse is full of human 
action and passion, which he disregards to his ruin ; that 
Homer may beg his bread for want of power to be interested 
in the doing of sums. And, at the same time, each is a 
complement of the other; and neither mankind, nor any 
single man, can do without both, and needs of both as full a 
measure as he can obtain. 

On all this, Englishmen seem now to be nearly in agree- 
ment ; and there is far less danger now than there was thirty 
years ago that the value of any subject will be unnoticed. 
It is now understood that every subject is valuable, if it is 
properly taught: it will perform that which, as follows 
from the account given above of the aim of education, is 
the work most important in the case of boys,—that is, it 
will draw out their faculties, and make them useful in the 
world, alert, trained in industry, and able to understand, so 
far as their school lessons educated them, and make them- 
selves masters of any subject set before them. The danger, 
however, which, thirty years ago, was actually destructive to 
the education of almost half the world of boys, has not yet 
quite disappeared. Some scholars in language and students 
of Man still speak contemptuously of science; and some men 
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of science still regard the time spent by a boy in learning 
language and studying Man as wasted. But this is a state 
of things which is passing away ; and, no doubt also, in a 
few years the relation proper in each individual case 
between the two sets of subjects will be established, and, in 
particular, that controversy settled which arises because 
many men think that, at the older universities, too large a 
demand is made on behalf of language from those boys 
whose chief work is to be done in science. 

With regard to this question, which is not unimportant, 
certain considerations at once present themselves to the mind. 
One is, that to learn a language is valuable in proportion 
as the nation speaking it is great—great in its history, in 
the delicacy, subtlety, and beauty of its thought, and in its 
power to govern. And few dispute the contention that 
Greece and Rome satisfy these conditions better than other 
nations. Another is, that a knowledge of the history of 
other nations is essential to a knowledge of our own: and 
that it is well to widen the scope of knowledge by con-. 
sidering nations which lived under conditions differing more 
widely from our own than modern nations differ. A third 
is, that translation from fine languages and into fine 
languages is the best method of improving style ; and that 
no languages are so good for this purpose as the exact and 
beautiful languages of Rome and Greece. A fourth is, that 
a knowledge of the history and thought of a nation is 
gained most fully by him who knows its language, and 
knows it at first hand and not merely through translations. 

But, when all these propositions are granted, there is 
something else to be said. What is language? A means of 
thinking and expressing thought. A good language, that 
is, a language belonging to a people which has many good 
thoughts to express, contains fifty, sixty, seventy thousand 
words! A man may well say: “How many of these 
methods of thinking and expressing thought can I make 
my own, so as to derive real advantage from them?” To 
the difficulty of knowing the vocabulary—a difficulty 
which is great—is to be added that of knowing the 
grammar—a difficulty which is considerable ; and to both 
of these is to be added that which is greater than both put 
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together, that of understanding the shades of difference in 
meaning created by the change of one word for another of 
nearly the same meaning—by a change of position, by 
many other things, the appreciation of which makes what 
is truly knowledge of a language. When it is remembered 
that, in the case of Latin and Greek, all this must be done 
through books and dictionaries, and none of it by the 
sweeter uses of conversation, and that, in the case of science- 
students, it must be done by those whose bent is not towards 
the human side of study, it will probably seem to most 
people that Greek should not be a compulsory subject for 
matriculation at the University, and that even ordinary 
boys would be best off, if they had only one such language 
set before them for their study, unless there were special 
reasons why in individual cases they should have more. 
There is one more point with regard to education upon 
which Englishmen seem to have arrived or to be arriving 
at a definite conclusion : and this very much to the advan- 
tage of schools. The excellent opportunities which are 
given to boys at most schools,—it should not be said for 
learning a subject, but rather for having their faculties 
properly drawn out by the proper teaching of a subject—are 
in many cases spoiled by the foolish feeling that many boys 
and many parents have with regard to games, particularly, 
that is, the two games of cricket and football. Excellent 
as these games are—and they are excellent, and no school 
could without terrible loss do without them, or do without 
an earnest interest in them taken by the boys in the school 
—yet it is true that the interest taken in them now is too 
great. It is not that too long a time is spent upon them— 
boys should have plenty of fresh air and of exercise, and of 
occupation for their thoughts. It is, that the interest in 
these games is often too absorbing, lasting in a full measure 
throughout the whole day, and distorting the ideals of life : 
often making boys admire skill in them more than they 
admire usefulness and virtue. There seems to be little 
doubt about this ; and there are plenty of signs that every- 
body is beginning to think so. And when parents are of one 
mind on this point, then newspapers will cease to confer 
ruinous publicity upon boys’ proceedings ; and in boys’ minds 
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games will take their proper position, and once again only 
do them good. 

There are strong signs also of the introduction of another 
feeling into Englishmen with regard to education, which, 
like every thing connected with education, is of national 
importance. Englishmen certainly are beginning to desire 
that boys should issue from their several schools trained to 
view their civic duties properly, and trained to perform 
usefully and cheerfully those duties that are binding on 
every citizen. Among these seems to be an acquaintance 
with a certain form of military drill, and a power to handle 
a rifle effectively. 

It seems that the views of Englishmen upon the great 
question of education are fairly represented above ; and, 
while all these thoughts are stirring in the minds of every 
thinking person, probably he best serves the cause of educa- 
tion who keeps his mind open, and his eyes fixed upon the 
individual character of boys, trying humbly to follow the 
lead that Nature has given, and thus to solve the problem. 
that no nation has yet solved—not England, and not Greece, 


and not even Germany. 


A. H. GILKes 








‘THE RELIGION OF ALL GOOD MEN’ 


LL men,” says Homer, “have need of gods.” 

And, while it is often said by men of practical 
sense and a large experience of life that ‘‘ one religion is as i 
good as another,” there does seem to be a general agreement i 
among thinking persons that one cannot do without some 
kind of religion. Perhaps this general agreement has always | 
existed ; but that it exists to-day will scarcely be denied. 
Nor can it be regarded as other than a fortunate circumstance ) 
that, at a time when the accredited faiths are more and more if 
being called in question, there should yet be a widespread 
conviction among men of the necessity of some kind of faith. 
Never before has there been a more general dissatisfaction 
with the traditional creeds, or a more constant demand for 
a creed of some kind. To allay this general dissatisfaction, 
to satisfy in some way this constant demand, is the 
great religious problem which lies before this and the next 
generation. 

The last sixty years have witnessed a kind of collapse 
of Christianity. When I speak of “a kind of collapse of 
Christianity,” I mean no more than that there exists to-day an 
enormous and ever increasing number of seriousand intelligent | 
persons whom Christianity, both historically and ethically, if 
fails to satisfy. 
wrong in their attitude towards Christian beliefs. I do not 
say that Christianity has failed absolutely, but that for these 
persons it has failed ; and that they are now so considerable 
a body that, if we have, as I suppose we have, outgrown the 
doctrine that men must, and should be, damned for their 
intellectual convictions—however honest—it becomes our 
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I do not say that these persons are right or 
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duty, our imperative duty, to furnish, if we can, with some 
kind of religion, those who can no longer accept what is 
called the “ Religion of Christ.” The “ brother for whom 
Christ died,” though he refuse to believe that Christ died 
for him, has none the less a claim upon those who do believe 
it. Those who do believe it, if they also (as they must) 
believe that some religion, even though not the Christian 
religion, is better than none, are in duty bound to see that 
such an one shall not, so far as they can help it, be left 
altogether religionless. This is a duty which Christians and 
non-Christians have in common. A common problem lies 
before both—to find some kind of religion for the honest 
and serious and intelligent persons who cannot receive 
Christianity. 

Upon this problem many earnest thinkers and workers 
have been for now a long time strenuously engaged. They 
have engaged upon it with the conviction that there is, or 
perhaps with the hope that there may be, outside the creeds, 
some “religion of all good men” which may serve either 
as an adequate substitute for, or as a “second best” to, 
Christianity. That there is some such religion of good 
men, independent of the creeds, seems a natural infer- 
ence from the vast number of men who are to be found 
in all ages, and particularly perhaps in our own, adhering to 
no definite and recognised faith, yet living lives which cannot 
justly be characterised as other than religious. 

What is the essence, what are the component elements, 
of this “ religion of all good men”? The different answers 
which have been given in the last century to this question 
seem to me to be reducible to two. As a substitute for 
what I may call a “ full Christianity,” we seem to me reduced 
to a choice between Christianity-minus-dogma (which will 
include some kind of Theism), and some form of the vague 
gospel so ardently preached under the name of Positivism. 

Of the possibilities of a Christianity-minus-dogma I hope 
to say something upon another occasion ;' and shall concern 


1 I may perhaps be allowed to refer here to a paper of mine (“Chris- 
tian, Greek or Goth? ”) published in the Hibbert Journal, April 1905, which 
deals with a portion of this subject. I will only here in addition call attention 
to the fact that the recognition of the eschatological views which criticism now 
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myself here only with the second of these two possible 
alternatives to a thoroughgoing Christianity, the so-called 
“ Religion of Humanity.” 

The founder of this Religion—if any religion can be 
said to have a founder—is, of course, the celebrated French 
philosopher Auguste Comte. I do not, however, propose 
to consider here that form of Positivism which belongs 
peculiarly to Comte. Comte began as an apostle ; but he 
ended as a hierophant and even as a poseur. The better 
Positivism is the non-hierophantic. Of this Better Posi- 
tivism the most eminent representative in this country—I 
set aside living writers—has been, perhaps, John Stuart 
Mill ; and in speaking here of the Religion of Humanity I 
would be understood to speak of such a religion as that 
adumbrated by Mill in his essay upon the “ Utility of 
Religion,” and in the Dissertation upon “ 'Theism.” 

Mill speaks of “that real, though purely human, 
religion, which sometimes calls itself the Religion of 
Humanity and sometimes that of Duty.” The objection 
that such a religion is merely morality under a new name 
naturally suggests itself at once, and had presented itself, as 
we might expect, to the mind of Mill, who endeavours to 
answer it. ‘To call these sentiments,” he says, “by the 
name morality, exclusively of any other title, is claiming 
too little for them. They are a real religion. The essence 
of Religion is the strong and earnest direction of the 
emotions and desires towards an ideal object, recognised as 
of the highest excellence and as rightfully paramount over 
all selfish object of desire.” This is vague language ; but 
what Mill means is, I suppose, something of this kind. 
Religion is distinguished from morality by its emotional 
and desiderative character: it is what Matthew Arnold 
calls “ morality touched with emotion.” And, in so far as 
Positivism exhibits these characters of emotion and desire, it 
is entitled to be called Religion. 

Now I am prepared to agree with Mill that the essence 
of Religion consists in desire, that it is an emotional 





obliges us to ascribe to the founder of Christianity must fundamentally alter 
our interpretation of the ethics of the Gospel. Can an ethical system, framed 
for a world about to perish, have validity for all time ? 
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attitude. But, granting this, I go on to raise two questions. 
First, is Humanity—mankind as a whole—a possible object 
of such an emotional and desiderative energy? And, 
second, if so, if such a “ Religion of Humanity” be truly 
possible, is it possible to speak of such a religion as the 
“Religion of Duty”? The answer to either of these questions 
will, I think, be the answer to both; and I shall not 
endeavour to keep the two questions separate. 

I am aware that no word is more often on the lips of 
religious men than this word “ Duty.” I could wish that it 
were employed only by the Churches. The worst cant, I 
will venture to say, that is talked in the world is talked 
about Duty. It is a source of many species of tyrannical 
action. It is always spoken, never done. Even as a word 
—and its existence is not much more than a word—it is 
objectionable. It has no warmth, colour, inspiration or 
adventure in it. It is cold, grey, hesitant, calculative. 
To imagine it the motive principle of great actions is to 
libel great men. “I have only done my duty,” says — 
Grenville. Let us get beyond this ideal of a minimum. 
If Duty be the maximum of our achievement, let it not be 
so of our endeavour. 

Duty is the prose, Religion the romance, of our moral 
being. Religion only begins where Duty ends; and the 
very phrase “Religion of Duty” seems to me thus to 
involve a contradiction. It is something of which I find it 
impossible to form a conception. And when by “ Religion 
of Duty” I have to understand a religion of Duty to 
Humanity, my perplexity is increased. I can understand 
a duty to my parents, my children, my friends and neigh- 
bours—to school or city or country. But I have dwelt so 
long—I confess it—in pagan ideals, that I cannot make 
the words “ Duty to Humanity” mean to me anything at 
all. They are something “imagination boggles at.” A 
Duty so extended becomes to me length without breadth 
—that is, an idea which is possibly, as Plato might say, 
“‘Jaid up in heaven,” but laid up there, we may add, 
because not greatly in requisition upon earth. 

I may sum up the difficulties which I feel with regard 
to the Positivist creed thus. Positivism is called a 
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religion, as distinguished from morality, because its 
attitude is conceived as one of emotion, desire, romance. 
But such an attitude towards a general (often purely 
abstract) Humanity is neither real nor possible. As soon 
as we try to enter into it, we reveal its impossibility by 
introducing the conception of Duty. We exchange a very 
flimsy and unreal poetry for a rather bald and uninteresting 
prose. 

Religion seeks an object to which the whole self of a man 
can go out in an ardour of joyous devotion. And of such i] 
an object Humanity saith: “It is not with me.” Indeed, . 
Humanity as an object of worship, if we insist on a fair i 
analysis of the conception, is something even less real than 
any god of mythology. To exchange the gods of myth- 
ology for “ Humanity,” is to exchange a poetry of the heart \] 
for an abstraction of political philosophers.!_ And, of the two | 
figments, who can fail to prefer the former ? | 

The truth is that, in going to Humanity for a God, we | 
are going unnecessarily far a-field. Humanity may be found i. 
as far away as Tibet. But it has been said of God, upon ft 
authority high and sacred, that “ He is not far from any one 
of us”. And I am inclined to think that here, at any 
rate, human experience will be found to confirm divine 
revelation, and that it will, if sincerely interrogated, report 
that worship, like charity, “‘ begins at home.” 

Let us interrogate this experience. Let a man set aside 
those hours of his youth, in which he was instructed, with 
fear and trembling in him, in a worship which only did not : 
seem absurd to him because he was too young to appreciate 
the inftnite possibilities of human absurdity, and let him ask 
himself (if the cave of memory still renders its mystic and 
fond echoes) what were the first objects to him of natural 

1 Even Mill, I may here notice, is not altogether satisfied with “ Humanity.” 
The God he ends in is Humanity p/us the possibility of a divinity. ‘In 
making this (i. e. the service of Humanity) the rule of our life, we may be co- 
operating with the Unseen Being to whom we owe all that is enjoyable in 
life.” [Theism, Part V. fin.] Mill here travels beyond Positivism, and gets 
back to the old poetries of the heart, which, “though not in themselves 
amounting to what can properly be called a religion,” are yet “excellently 
fitted to aid and fortify the Religion of Humanity.” (l.c.) This is not 


Positivism ; but it is a remarkable confession of the inadequacy of Positivism 
from one who called himself a Positivist. 
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and spontaneous worship. The first and most natural objects 
of worship, it will hardly be denied by any, are persons and 
places. Throughout life, in the religion of all men—what- 
ever their creed—the worship of persons fills, as all men 
must know, a large space. The devotion to parents and 
brethren can never fail to be a large part of most men’s 
religion. More passionate still, more religiously intense, is 
the devotion which we lavish, in early youth, upon friends. 
Parents and brethren are a kind of divine accident. Our 
friends we have ourselves chosen out from the whole world ; 
nor is the boy who, though he dares not confess it even to 
himself, prefers his friend to his father, so unnatural as he 
may sometimes seem to the laudable jealousy of the latter. 
He is finding his religion, or a part of it. The worship of 
heroes, though it be but a boy’s worship, is in some sense a 
worship of God. Later comes the passion of love—in the 
popular signification of the word : 


“Tlle mi par esse deo videtur, 
Iile, si fas est, superare divos.” 


I ask in all sincerity, and would desire that every one 
should answer to himself in equal sincerity : Did any man 
ever love God as he has loved some human beings? Did he 
ever derive from the love of God a greater inspiration for 
all good things and thoughts than from the love of some one 
or other child of earth? Did he never feel that in the love 
of some single human being he was loving God? “ Foras- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

Strong and deep also, though slower and more subdued, 
is the emotion which attaches us to places. Many and 
diverse elements contribute to the fulness of this devotion. 
For him “ who ploughs with pain his native lea,” there is a 
real religion of the soil. Then again there is the spell of 
patriotism—‘ England, bound in by the triumphant sea.” 
On some again mere scenic splendour exercises an abiding 
power : 

“‘ the sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion.” 
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There are also historic ties, and ties half historic, half 
domestic: ** Our fathers worshipped in this mountain.” And, 
never far, commonly, from the house where each of us was 
born, will be the graves of our household. Other ties of a 
sort similar, or but little unlike,’ need hardly be spoken of. 
What is the source of the power of each and all of them, I 
neither know nor ask to know. But I ask: Is there not 
Religion in all of them? And if any man tells me that he 
does not worship these things, that it is not worship that he 
lavishes on father, fatherland, friend, hills of home and the 
fields he played in, and rock and stream, I know that his 
“own heart condemns him”; and the Apostle who tells us 
that ‘“‘ God is greater than our hearts,” knew, when, and in 
so far as, he said it, neither the heart of man nor the mind 
of God. Let us be honest ; let us not, to escape an empty 
reproach of paganism, call those highest devotions and 
attachments of which we can have experience by any lower 
name than that of “ worship.” Neither let us be afraid of 
making too strong these earthly ties. What we cannot but 
worship, that we should. 

With the Religion of Humanity, then, as understood by 
the Positivist, I find myself not much in sympathy. It is 
too extended to be anything but extremely thin. Religion 
is an ardour; and ardour lies not in extension but in 
intension. At the same time, there does seem to me to 
be a real and legitimate Religion of Humanity, which 
consists, not in the worship of an ideal and abstract Man, but 
in that of real men. “ We live by admiration, hope and 
love,” it has been said; and the world of religion is for 
nearly all of us very largely the world of heroes and hero 
worship. I am not raising here any question of the origins 
of religion, which some find in the worship of dead chief- 
tains of the race or clan. To apotheosise the dead is 
a natural thing enough. But equally natural and necessary 
is the apotheosis which we bestow upon the living ; and 
I believe that in this worship of the living are to be found 
many of the most important elements of true Religion. It 
is from this that our religion derives that without which 
any religion is inoperative, the element of Romance. In 
the abstract gods of Philosophy, in deities whose function 
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is to “ think upon thought,” this note of romance is lacking. 
The same is true of the God of Theism. The God of 
Christianity began in Romance, but he has ended in Pedantry 
and Falsehood. And, therefore, he has ceased to satisfy. 
He has been formularised and systematised ; and with form 
and system Romance cannot dwell, least of all when the 
form is false and the system perverse. Christianity has 
clipped the wings of its angels. In the narrower Religion 
of Humanity at which I have hinted, there are genuine 
angels ; and we can hear the passage of their wings in the 
clear air of life. 

This Non-Positivist Religion of Humanity, of which I 
speak, is not, of course, the whole of Religion. I contend 
merely that it is a larger part of it than we think, and that 
much of our so-called worship of God is worship of men 
and women. And men and women do not dwell m vacuo, 
but in local habitations ; and another element in Religion is 
thus the worship of places. We talk familiarly of going to 
this or that place, and meeting this and that person. But’ 
behind our words, and behind the thing they describe, there 
is a whole world of mystery. I am not going to raise the 
question : “What is Personality ?”; nor yet the question (which 
may be either metaphysical or legal): ‘‘ What is Place ?.” But 
set before you, I will say, set before you in imagination a 
mountain height; let it be the Brocken. And figure to 
yourself on the summit of it a solitary man ; let him be the 
poet Goethe. Goethe was not, so far as I know, either a 
Christian or a Theist or an adherent of any known creed. 
But he tells us that, when he stood for the first time upon 
the Brocken height, his thoughts and sensations found their 
natural expression in the solemn words of the Psalmist of 
Israel :—** Lord; what is Man that thou art mindful of him, 
or the Son of Man that thou takest account of him?” Yet, 
as I say, he was not a Theist. The words he used merely 
gave expression to the sense which must be always with 
every man at all times when he reflects, the sense that 
he is ever in the Presence of an infinite Power imper- 
fectly known. We are all of us worshippers of Power—of 
mere and sheer Power. We are too apt to suppose that 
worship is worship of the good. We have learnt indeed 
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that this is not so with the worship of savage or primitive 
races. Nor is it so, I believe, with a large part of the 
worship of the so-called higher races. The darling of Man, 
like that of Nature, is still the strongest. I would even say 
that Man is, must, and should be, largely a “devil 
worshipper.” That, with regard to persons, the highest 
passion and devotion is often and knowingly lavished on 
objects the least worthy of it, is a commonplace. The Cor- 
sair of Byron had the love of a good woman ; and it is the 
same with all Corsairs and the like of Corsairs. Nothing 
commands such devotion as power; and the devotion is 
legitimate. Goodness must stand in the cold disconsolate; 
and it is only loved when it is seen to be a higher Power 
than mere Power. Similarly in Nature. The storm, the 
cataract, the avalanche, the earthquake, the terrors of deep 
and height—all those instruments of Satan are in greater or 
less degree worshipped by all men. They are worshipped 
because they are Power. There is in this worship, as in 
all devotion, an odi et amo—therein lies the romance of it all. 
“Love thou the gods by withstanding them,” says Sigurd 
the Volsung ; and I could almost think it the last word in 
Religion. 

“He who has Science and Art,” says Goethe in a 
famous epigram, “has also Religion ; he who has not both 
these—let him have Religion.” The effort of all science 
is towards the appropriation of Power. The effort of all 
Art is towards the appropriation of Beauty. Religion con- 
sists in an ardour of devotion which seeks ever to identify 
itself with the highest Power and the most perfect Beauty. 
Of the worship of beauty as an element in Religion I have 
so far said nothing, although, of course, it is a potent factor 
in conciliating those different human affections of whose 
place in Religion I have already spoken. To some extent, 
no doubt, Beauty and Power are interchangeable terms. 
Whether, as the utilitarian esthetics would have us believe, 
they are ultimately identical, I am not concerned to inquire ; 
and it will be convenient here to regard them as distinct. 
It is sufficient for my purpose that a sensibility to the appeal 
of Beauty should be recognised as inherent in the nature of 
Religion. And all human experience recognises this. We 
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speak of “ the beauty of holiness,” and intend in so speaking 
to pay to holiness the highest compliment in our power. 
The Greeks, again, made a practical identification of the 
beautiful and the good. And poets and philosophers alike 
have identified the beautiful and the true. I would ask 
also: which, among the many emotions of life, are those 
which, recognising them to have been of the highest purity 
and excellence, we would most gladly recall? Sunset over 
the sea, a picture of Raphael, the Cathedral of Milan first 
seen by moonlight—are not these and their like the kind of 
experiences in which we have seemed to ourselves to draw 
nearest to the best that life can offer in the way of emotion ? 
Was there not re/igion in these? 

Of this appeal of Beauty in Religion I have not space to 
say more ; and all I could say of it has been many times 
said. But I have yet to speak of one character in the 
worship of Beauty and Power which is of high significance. 
Beauty is promise and suggestion. It is of the number of 
unpredictable things. Similarly, the essence of Power is _ 
that it is unpredictable. We cannot get away from the 
endless mysteriousness of things. And more mysterious 
still are the beauty and power of persons. Religion, which 
seeks to identify us with Power and Beauty, commits us to 
mystery. It is a kind of adventure ; and that is perhaps 
why men will never tire of it. We worship that we know 
not—which is why we worship it. There can be no 
Religion without Faith; and Faith is called Faith because 
it is not knowledge. Faith is a kind of gamble ; and its 
justification is that it shall not stake, as many Faiths do, that 
which is worth much for that which is little worth or 
nothing. Neither must it be barren of judgment ; life is an 
adventure, but it is not a frolic for the foolhardy. 

All this, I am aware, is vague, unprecise, inadequate. 
Is this, I shall be asked, what you offer us instead of Chris- 
tianity ? I reply that I am not offering anything instead of 
Christianity. Let those who have Christianity keep it, so 
long as it supplies to them that which they want. I address 
myself to those only who are without Christianity, and also 
without any other faith. And even to these I do not offer 
a religion. Each man must find his religion for himself, 
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since otherwise it can never be to him a religion. I have 
only tried to indicate certain elements in human life which 
seem to me to contain in themselves Religion, or a part of 
it ; and to show how a great deal of the worship which we 
think that we pay to God or to Christ is really paid else- 
where. I have tried to show how things appear to me ; and 
I am far from saying that they should appear so to other 
people. We must save our own souls. 

Yet, when I say that “ each man must find his religion 
for himself,” I none the less believe that in Religion, as in 
everything else, education is necessary. When I say “find 
his religion,” I mean merely find the final form of it. No 
one can be more fully convinced than I am of the necessity 
of an education in Religion, and an education, moreover, 
which should begin in early childhood. We live in a 
world where wisdom may be had in two ways—by personal 
experience and by instruction. Instruction, like Art, is long ; 
but experience longer still. If we had the whole of time 
and eternity before us, we should do well to get wisdom by 
our own experience, and not, as now, largely at second-hand. 
But, as it is, we have not time— 


“Und eh’ man nur den halben Weg erreicht 
Muss wohl ein armer Teufel sterben,” 


‘before he is half way to wisdom a poor devil must die.” 
This, which is true of wisdom generally, is also true of that 
wisdom which is religion. For progress in religion, as for 
all other progress, we are largely dependent on the experi- 
ence of others. Indeed, I think, we are even more 
dependent on alien experience in Religion than in anything 
else. If I am not taught Greek between the ages of five 
and twenty, it is none the less in my power to learn it 
between the ages of twenty and thirty. But can we defer 
education in Religion to this late age? I believe that we 
cannot. Our education in Religion must begin at our 
mothers’ knees. Most of us have come in contact from 
time to time with men whom we should be justified in 
calling “‘irreligious.” By “irreligious” I do not mean 
“unbelieving”; and I mean not so much immoral as 
unmoral, not so much full of frailties, or even sinning, as 
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hard, and matter-of-fact, and without sensibility for the high 
and lofty things in life. I should be surprised if most 
people’s experience did not agree with mine in saying that 
these “‘ irreligious”” men came commonly from what we call 
“bad homes.” Or again, most of us have known men who 
were, deliberately, by parents in other respects wise, brought 
up in no religionn—men whose parents refused to instruct 
them in a creed in which they themselves had ceased to 
believe. Men so educated commonly grow up, I believe, 
and remain “ irreligious.” They may be men of irreproach- 
able morality and of many gifts. But they want imagin- 
ation, sensibility ; they have over much of the siccum lumen, 
and too little of that twilight of mind where alone Religion 
can dwell. A notable example of such a man occurs at 
once to my mind, though I almost hesitate to adduce it when 
I reflect upon his honourable character and life, his 
eminent intellectual gifts and the considerable services he 
rendered to the world of thought—I mean that writer to 
whom I have already often referred in this paper, John . 
Stuart Mill. To call such a man “ irreligious ” seems almost 
to be playing with words. Yet his mind has always 
appeared to me to be lacking in just those qualities without 
which Religion, in its most exalted significance, cannot 
exist—a mind all daylight and no twilight. 

I repeat then, we must have education in Religion ; and 
it must begin at our mothers’ knees. What form is it 
totake? I believe that, independent of the creeds, there is a 
“religion of all good men,” in which we shall all one day 
unite ; and I have tried in this paper to indicate certain 
elements in it which appear to me to be essential. But I 
am far from desiring that the children of this or any land 
should be educated in it. ‘The “ religion of all good men” 
cannot be made a religion of all good children. Children 
while they are yet children, we must feed (in the language 
of St. Paul) with milk and not with meat. Something, 
however, we must give them. To instruct them in the 
best morals, to read them the noblest poetry, to shew them 
the highest art, is useless andempty. The best morals for a 
child of five are that it shall not fall into the fire, the best 
poetry is “ Little Jack Horner,” and the finest art a wax doll 
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which opens and shuts its eyes. Yet I would fain somehow 
instil into this ignorant, rhyme-loving, doll-loving brat the 
elements of religion. But how? I am afraid my answer 
will lay me open to a charge of inconsistency, and that I 
shall seem in what I say to be executing an undignified 
volte-face. What I feel, however, is this. In considering 
the religious education of the young, we must before all 
things remember the nature of their environment, both 
personal and local. To educate a child in a religion, how- 
ever rational, however true, which puts to him, or leaves 
him, out of sympathy with this environment, is both short- 
sighted and criminal. In religious education we have to 
deal with an existing situation. A living child is not a 
thing in the clouds. He is upon earth, and upon a 
particular spot of earth, with particular persons, customs, 
and institutions around him. Intellectual truth is, no doubt, 
important for him; but other things are also important. 
It is important that he should possess imagination, feeling, 
good sense; that he should develope naturally ; that he 
should have a capacity for friendship, be able to worship his 
equals and his betters ; that he should be a good citizen, 
with a faith that his country is the best in the world ; that 
a Church should be something more to him than an 
architect’s idea or a mason’s bungling—it is important, in 
a word, that he should not feel himself, as he grows up, an 
alien in the only surroundings possible to him, a stranger to 
the associations which mean so much to all his fellows. 
These are sacred sympathies ; and they are deep-seated in 
the very heart of any religion. To educate a child in an 
innovating, invading, unrecognised creed, is to destroy these 
sympathies. Had I to live all my life in Tibet, and my 
children likewise, I would educate my children in the 
religion, if they have one, of the Tibetans. Had I been 
James Mill living in Protestant England, I would have 
educated the young John Stuart in Protestant Christianity. 
He would have outgrown it ultimately ; but he would have 
been, I fancy, both a better man and a better philosopher. 
I prefer some kind of “religion of all good men” to 
orthodox Christianity ; but I think one can only arrive at 
it (in this age and country) through orthodox Christianity. 
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The religion that is above the creeds we must rise to on 
the steps of the creeds. I do not wish to see all men 
Christians ; but I wish, for the present at least, to see all 
fathers Christians. 

The case of the two Mills suggests to my mind a diffi- 
culty which is sure to be raised. Is there not a grave want of 
honesty in deliberately educating a child in a religion which 
one has, one’s-self come to regard as false? I confess that when 
I reflect how many things one tells to children, in the name 
of expediency, which are not true,I find this objection a 
trifle disingenuous. I remember myself how until quite an 
advanced age I believed that I owed my existence and place 
in society to the fact of having been found by the wayside 
and brought home in a black bag by a friendly doctor. I 
do not know whether I received worse harm from this 
entertaining fiction or from the analogous Biblical fiction 
that the rib of Adam furnished him with a wife, and the 
ingenious inference I drew from it, that Cain got himself a 
wife by the same method. But I amsure that 1am not to- . 
day a very much worse man owing to either of these pious 
deceptions. The religious education which I propose to 
myself for my children will involve me, I do not doubt, in 
the telling of one or two “noble lies.” But when I reflect 
how many lies I tell which are not noble, I do not feel, I 
confess, greatly troubled by the hard necessity of having to 
tell a lie which would have approved itself to Plato. More- 
over, religious education should, I said, begin for the child at 
its mother’s knees. In all human probability, the mother 
will be of the number of them that believe. But, in any 
case, being a mother, she will have something of the insight 
of angels ; and some holy spirit will teach her what to say. 

There is another difficulty, as between parents and chil- 
dren, of which I feel constrained to say something. He 
who is worthy of some religion better than that in which he 
has been brought up will, as years go on, find it for himself. 
His creed will leave behind that of father, mother, sisters. 
The ceremonies and forms which are to them the life of 
Religion may come to appear to him to be the death of it. 
What way will his duty lie? Shall he by an outward con- 
formity spare the sensibilities of those dearest to him? Or 
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shall he sacrifice those sensibilities on the altar of an obdurate 
sincerity ? No general principle, perhaps, can be laid down, 
which can govern all the variety of forms in which this 
difficulty may arise. To some parents, the new creed of a 
son may cause uneasiness, to some anguish. It is probably 
better to be frank at the cost of uneasiness. Where the cost 
is anguish, precipitation is certainly inhuman. The son is 
young, he has time before him, and time works strange 
transformations in the convictions of young men. The 
parent is old, and “a little turn of the scale,” says the Greek 
dramatist, ‘‘ brings the aged to their rest.” If we keep our 
bad news a little while from those who are old, they may ere 
long have passed to where joy and sorrow bring no disturb- 
ance of soul. Again, some of a man’s convictions are 
important for the individual, some have importance for the 
world at large. A great idea, a new point of view, a fresh 
discovery in history or science—these are like murder, they 
“must out.” We must be fair to our own souls. We live 
in an epoch of constant new discovery, and of great muta- 
tion of opinions and ideas. Few thinking men can hope to 
escape the difficulty I speak of. Each must, in the long 
run, judge for himself. There is a silence which is sin ; 
but it is rarer, perhaps, than the speech which is madness 
and brutality. We must see all sides of our difficulty, and 
know what we are doing. “If thou knowest what thou 
doest, happy art thou; if thou knowest not, cursed art thou !” 
Yet the way to our own peace of mind must often lie 


through the feelings of those whom we least desire to 
wound. 


H. W. Garrop 
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A HOPE FOR BRITISH DRAMA 


VERY autumn articles appear concerning the drama 

of the past season; for the theatrical season runs 
from August to August. During the last few years, these 
articles have been gloomy in tone, but have never before 
reached such a depth of despondency as in respect of the 
1904-5 season; even the most cheerful contain an admis- 
sion that the crop of plays has been below the average 
in quality. Moreover, it appears that the playhouses have 
lost more money than is customary; and even that the 
big new music-halls have suffered from bad business— 
one has closed its doors, and there are sinister rumours 
concerning others. With the financial aspect of the 
matter I have little concern directly, though, at first 
thought, one would assume that small audiences in the 
theatres indicate failure to meet the public taste, and thus 
indirectly show what is the public taste. On the other 
hand, increased competition by the Palaces of Variety, and 
diminished spending power on the part of the public, are 
elements in the matter which must be taken into account ; 
but it is difficult to calculate the force of them. Dealing 
then with the question apart from its financial aspect, one 
finds that most of the critics, if not all, consider that the 
plays produced were of indifferent quality; nor do their 
articles suggest that this fact is due to any temporary cause. 

Certainly the phenomenon is remarkable. At no 
former time has money been spent so lavishly upon the 
stage in this country, nor has the drama ever been the 
subject of such prodigious public and private discussion. 
Millions of money and thousands of persons are concerned 
in the production of plays; very many new theatres have 
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been built ; whilst the newspapers, guided by anxious judges 
of public taste, devote a greater number of columns to 
drama than to all other branches of art. Indeed, more 
space is occupied in our journals by the theatre than by 
almost any other topic. Nevertheless, although improve- 
ment is noticeable in most branches of art, the advance in 
drama during the last few years has been slight. Every 
one admits that there is a favourable development in 
English music ; and, although the Academy is still an 
incubus, it may be said that the standard of painting has 
advanced. The art of sculpture perhaps shows little or no 
progress ; but much is discernible in architecture, particularly 
in relation to private buildings. It is noticeable, however, 
that, so far as the theatres are concerned, architecture has been 
disappointing, and that, with rare exceptions, the elevations 
of the new play-houses are deplorably commonplace, whilst 
the music-halls, whose connection with the theatres grows 
more and more intimate, are even worse off. The ugliness 
of such pretentious buildings as the Hippodrome and the 
Coliseum makes one shudder. In the domestic arts of 
decoration and furnishing, we are leading the world, though 
here again the theatres lag behind and few of them get 
beyond the “sweetly pretty” d0n-bon style, which in fact 
curiously suggests the nature of the plays commonly 
produced in them. At the same time, such general remarks 
must be taken as subject to much in the nature of exception ; 
and it should at least be added that improvement has 
taken place at the top, and there has been little progress in 
the middle or near the bottom. 

It would be idle to deny that, in some respects, the 
average drama of to-day is rather better than that of 
twenty years ago. There is a clear improvement in the 
workmanship, due chiefly, I think, to the influence of 
Ibsen, who showed that, by mere skill of craftsmanship, the 
most complicated stories and subtle states of mind may be 
handled without the use of the aside or soliloquy. The 
observation is, of course, to be taken without reference to 
works of such class as formal tragedy, in which the soliloquy 
may be regarded as an accepted form of positive ornament. 
Some will put forward as a healthy sign the fact that more 
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Shakespeare has been played in London this season than 
in any before it ; but this fact does not concern the question 
of the state of modern English drama—that drama which 
every country ought to possess, the most important branch of 
which consists of plays relating to its national character 
and characteristics, and dealing with the human life of the 
day, thus to some extent accomplishing the task aimed at in 
La Comédie Humaine. It may be urged that there are many 
other forms of drama of real value, some possibly of even 
greater importance, such as poetic tragedy. However, with- 
out disparagement of their value, one can reply that a 
theatre dependent upon such works is not really in a healthy 
condition, and also that a stage lacking a national contem- 
porary drama is too poor in vitality to be likely to produce 
freely other forms of valuable art, an observation that 
cannot be refuted by reference to the altogether abnormal 
period of the birth of Shakespeare’s plays. Obviously, how- 
ever useful and valuable the revivals of Shakespearian 
dramas, they will do little or nothing to give us a satis- 
factory contemporary drama. On the contrary, it is at 
least arguable that the existence of Shakespeare’s plays, 
though of enormous service in the library, has been 
detrimental to the English stage. 

A simple fact may be cited in support of this view. Sir 
Henry Irving, whom the English world delights to honour as 
its greatest living actor—though it may be noted that London, 
however rich its enthusiasm during his flying visits, gradually 
diminished its attendance at his theatre, till, after a manage- 
ment of many years, he abandoned the metropolis, and like 
the Kendals and Mr. John Hare, became a wanderer— 
carried on the Lyceum chiefly by means of Shakespearian 
plays, and although for a long period possessing a power 
larger than that ever enjoyed in the theatres, did little, 
if anything, for contemporary drama. Looking through 
the list of his productions, one finds that, with the exception 
of two or three early one-act plays by Pinero, a short comedy 
by Sir Conan Doyle, a curious, unsuccessful melodrama by 
Messrs. Trail and Hitchens, and one or two little pieces 
of no importance, he confined himself to works in which 
no effort is made to deal with modern human life ; and, 
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further, putting aside the authors already named, and Mr. 
J. Comyns Carr, Mr. Herman Merivale,and Mr. Calmour, he 
presented plays by few of the now living English writers. 
If there had not been at Sir Henry’s command the works 
of Shakespeare, it is not unlikely that he would have done 
something to foster the growth of the British drama, now 
struggling for existence. His services in trying to give life 
to Tennyson’s plays, in encouraging Wills, in raising the 
status of the players, in improving the muse-en-scene, and in 
elevating the standard of acting, do not come within my 
subject, though as regards the status of the players and 
improvement of mise-en-scéne, it must be remarked that what 
at first was a benefit, has now become something like a 
disadvantage, and that, in fact, some critics ascribe the deplor- 
able condition of English drama to the excessive cost of 
mounting and the extravagant salaries, which have brought 
about such an extraordinary state of things, that with more 
theatres we have fewer plays than in former times, and yet 
less money is made by managers. It is an undeniable fact, 
that pieces are often run for months in London at a loss, 
although the audiences pay enough to yield a profit if the 
mounting and salaries were moderate in cost ; but the calcula- 
tion is, that the long run in London to houses, containing a 
large proportion of ‘dead heads,” will “boom” the play 
sufficiently for money to be made out of it in the suburbs, 
the provinces, the Colonies, and America. 

It is not very long ago, less than fifteen years, that 
the critics were writing hopefully. Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, one of our most valuable dramatists, published an 
interesting book called The Renascence of the English Drama. 
Mr. William Archer was writing very cheerfully of the 
progress made; and, in an article upon The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, one of the critics referred to it as “an epoch- 
making play.” Certainly, when it was found that Mr. 
Pinero’s comedy was enjoying a popular success, in addition 
to its triumph as a work of art, it seemed reasonable, taking 
also into account certain other signs of the times, to believe 
that the corner had been turned, and that serious advance 
would be made in English drama. Our theatres, coming 
from the skies, or rather the sky borders of the curious sort 
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of fairy land in which almost all kinds of plays seemed to 
pass, appeared to touch the earth and double their 
strength. There appeared to be a real chance of having 
a drama which would represent human life as closely as the 
curious and difficult conventions of the stage allow. 
Unfortunately, what was apparently the greatest ground for 
hope proved the greatest delusion. Looking back, one sees 
that it was not the admirable dramatic value of the play 
which caught the public, but Mr. Pinero’s success in 
working into the truest play of contemporary English life 
produced in the nineteenth century a brilliant “star” part, 
and in choosing for it a comparatively unknown actress of 
genius and wonderful personal charm. It must be admitted 
now, though with the deepest regret, that the triumph of 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray was due in a greater measure to 
the remarkable performance of Mrs. Patrick Campbell in 
the “star” part, than to the splendid quality of the drama. 
The fact that a play contains a big “star” part is no evidence 
that it isa work of great artistic value ; nor is the absence 
of such an element inconsistent with the work being a 
masterpiece. In proof of this one may refer to the fact 
that a large proportion of the “star” plays are only second- 
class works. 

The subsequent history of Mr. Pinero as a dramatist is 
curiously instructive. The Second Mrs. Tanqueray was fol- 
lowed by The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, itself succeeded by 
The Benefit of the Doubt; and these three are works of 
which we may well be proud, as serious studies of English 
life. However, the attitude of the public towards the 
second and third was not altogether encouraging. They 
were followed by The Princess and the Butterfly, Trelawney 
of the Wells, and The Gay Lord Quex. The first two may be 
called fantastic works, the third united a closer return to 
life with certain concessions to playgoers not exhibited 
in the earlier group. Presumably emboldened by the great 
success of The Gay Lord Quex,a two “star” part play, the 
author gave us another severe study of life—ZJris. It is not 
altogether surprising that our public was not quite pre- 
pared to accept Jris, although deeply interesting and 
painfully true. Lefty came next, a somewhat lighter work, 
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though vividly truthful in many passages, with an epilogue 
that appeared to be a lamentable concession to the common 
weakness for happy endings. After Letty, Mr. Pinero turned 
to a different vein ; and the curious, bitter, brilliant farce, 
A Wife Without a Smile, was the outcome. By the strange 
humour of fate, the public, led by an amateur critic, chose 
to put a prurient misconception upon it; and although, 
even with this misconception, the play was not more 
improper than many a light work which has enjoyed 
enormous success, it had no very great vogue. Now 
it is not to be suggested that any of these plays were 
failures. They, all of them, had runs which, not many 
years ago, would have been regarded as indicative of very 
great success. Yet it cannot be denied that most of them 
met with less favour than is now-a-days regarded as proof of 
real triumph. The public, whilst accepting Mr. Pinero 
as our chief dramatist, has not in many cases since 1893 
given him the honour, if it be an honour, of a very 
long run. 

Going back a little, to 1893, one may observe that The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray \ed to a crop of pieces classified 
clumsily and inaccurately as “problem plays,” several of 
them by authors of great ability and experience, and of 
assured position. None of them contained good “star” 
parts ; and, in the case of nearly all, it was evident that the 
authors had been too long accustomed to write insincerely 
to be able to handle their serious subjects with perfect sin- 
cerity. The public, on the whole, turned a cold shoulder 
to them. During the last few years, very few experiments 
have been made with such dramas in the big playhouses. 
The younger authors who had produced the serious plays of 
life seem discouraged. Mr. H. V. Esmond, for instance, 
has made no endeavour to follow up his really admirable 
drama Grierson’s Way; it may be more accurate to say that 
no manager has allowed him to run the risk of following it up. 
We have gradually gone back towards entirely conventional 
work, in which, although the plays pass in modern times— 
generally it must be noted, in rather a snobbish way, among 
the aristocracy—there is no honest attempt to present actual 
human life. They, for the most part, have been fairy tales, 
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with realistic details of the kind in which Mr. Crummles 
rejoiced. 

If a demand for plays of the Tanqueray standard of truth 
were known to exist, managers would attempt to meet it. 
When there seemed to be the demand, they made an 
effort; but, the demand was not what the modern 
manager regards as satisfactory. Here one approaches 
the heart of the subject. The fact is, that there is not sufh- 
cient intellectual curiosity on the part of the British public, 
or at least of such part of it as patronises the theatre, to sup- 
port a highly intellectual drama, if produced on the basis 
and terms of production of the ordinary London theatres. 
It is a very curious fact, I think well established, that a 
large proportion of people who really have brains do not 
desire to see plays which, for their appreciation, demand an 
exercise of the brains of the audience. Not long ago, in the 
presence of a number of barristers, most of them successful 
men, a leader amongst the little group of advocates who 
devote themselves to patent law declared that he had been 
three times to see The Chinese Honeymoon, and that it was the 
best thing hehadseen foryears. Hisconfession of enjoyment of 
such an entirely brainless work of entertainment was received 
sympathetically by his fellow counsel. I have found by 
conversation with members of the Bar and the medical 
profession, and with engineers, that in most cases, almost 
all, there is no desire, when going to the theatre, to see plays 
involving problems, but merely to get an evening’s amuse- 
ment at the minimum expenditure of thought on the part 
of the audience. I believe that, in the case of reading, the 
same phenomenon is exhibited to a substantial extent by 
brain workers. Darwin is generally cited as an instance in 
point. Apparently, many of those who work with their 
brains for money are indisposed to exercise them for mere 
pleasure. It is not unlikely that this feeling exists among most 
of the people who work for a living ; so that, even putting 
aside the leisured classes, one might almost advance the pro- 
position, which sounds absurd, that the more intellectual the 
man, the less his desire for intellectual pleasure. One defect 
in the proposition is the fact that its apparent correlative— 
the less intellectual the man, the greater his desire for 
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intellectual pleasure—is perhaps entirely untrue. Now, it 
would be idle to suppose that the only supporters of the 
intellectual drama are people of the leisured classes : there is 
no real evidence that they, as a body, are more favourable to 
the drama of real life than the others. Consequently, one 
must look outside these propositions for an explanation of 
the fact that there is a comparatively small public for 
intellectual drama, for such plays, to give an instance, as 
those works of Ibsen which have escaped the censure of the 
ridiculously censorious. 

It appears to be not quite extravagant to suggest, that 
there is a taste for drama somewhat analogous to the taste 
for music or painting. It does not follow that, because the 
brain-worker eschews the intellectual play, he is indolent 
in mind. In some cases it may be the mere hazard of the 
wetness of a night that determines whether he goes to see 
The Chinese Honeymoon, or spends an agreeable evening 
reading an abstruse scientific work for pure pleasure. If 
the existence of a taste for the theatre, using the word 
“taste”? in a somewhat specialised sense, be assumed, then, 
by following our analogies, certain difficult questions may 
be answered. The greater number of people who are fond 
of music have humble taste in music; ninety-nine in 
a hundred of those who get a head-ache every year at the 
Royal Academy of Painting gloat over the “ anecdote” 
rubbish which hangs upon its walls ; and there. are people 
who pay large sums of money for modern Italian statues 
because they like them. One may note that this tendency is 
found among art workers, almost as fully as among the general 
public. It is needless to push instances so far as the case of 
Turner ; but it may be said, without hesitation, that many 
admirable painters delight in the most rubbishy music, whilst 
the pictures in the houses of some distinguished musicians 
are appalling. Now if to be fond of music and pictures does 
not prove good taste in respect of either, it is not 
a fantastic deduction that to be fond of the theatre does not 
prove good taste in drama ; and one may go on to the pro- 
position, that taste, which, in respect of music and painting, 
may be regarded as a particular sense, is also a particular 
sense when considered in relation to plays. We come then 
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to the proposition : that there exists a special sense in rela- 
tion to drama, possessed in a greater or less degree by those 
who are fond of the theatre ; and then it must be added, 
that there is only a comparatively small number of people 
in England in whom the sense is well developed. One may, 
of course, add that this particular sense, as indeed the sense 
in relation to most forms of art, exists in a higher degree 
among the French than the English, and that the superiority 
as a whole of French drama to English is due to the fact 
that there exists a larger proportion among our neighbours of 
people with a highly developed theatre-sense. If it were not 
for a strange form of vanity and Chauvinism which, in 
matters of drama, causes our new friends to be too sceptical 
about the existence of valuable artistic works produced by 
other nations, to be willing to learn anything from foreigners, 
their drama would be still more triumphantly superior to that 
of the rest of the world than it is at present. The proposi- 
tion may be put in relation to the two countries thus. In 
France there is a fair demand for intellectual drama or 
experimental drama, and also a fairly ample supply. In 
England, there is little demand ; and the supply is chiefly 
met by importation. In France, so far as art is concerned, 
the influence of the dourgeors or the épicier is less potent than 
that of the Philistine over here. 

Now it might be a mistake to pretend that there is a 
scientific truth in my proposition about a special sense for 
the theatre ; but much the same might be asserted con- 
cerning the existence of a particular sense for music, or 
painting, or the like, unaccompanied by creative or 
executive ability. I could have gone a good deal further, 
and shown that many skilful painters and musicians 
possess a very low standard of taste in their own art—a fact 
that has been often noted in the case of singers, pianists, and 
other virtuost. However, my propositions are only advanced 
as a means of enabling the reader to understand more clearly 
the difficulties in the theatres. He must grasp the fact that, 
in a particular audience, there will be a certain proportion 
of people with a love for drama, a cultured taste, and a 
strong intellectual curiosity—people not disposed to “ ’eave 
arf a brick” at the head of any novel manifestation of art 
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because it is novel; that the bulk will consist of persons 
fond of the theatre, but with widely different standards of 
taste, ranging from those comparable with the men who 
regard the picture on a grocer’s Christmas calendar as a 
work of art, and reaching the standard of the enthusiasts 
who adore the wrong pictures at the National Gallery, 
and the type of the curiously insensible patron who buys an 
indifferently painted anecdote-picture at the Academy, 
and is content to have exactly the same story told to him 
every time he looks at his gorgeously framed purchase. 
There will also be a very substantial percentage of spectators 
who are not really fond of the theatre, but feel bound to 
visit any new piece of importance because it is the correct 
thing to do so, and also in order to have some materials for 
a conversation that is almost as painful for them to manu- 
facture as for their friends to listen to. What is the 
manager’s policy? Forgetful of the wisdom involved in 
the French phrase about attempting to p/aire a Dieu et a 
tous ses saints, he tries to find a work that will please all 
classes of his audience, a piece that may appeal both to 
« A. B. W.,” and to his bootmaker’s assistant. The best 
chance of accomplishing this is to hit the mean—to have a 
drama not so humble as to disgust the one, nor so lofty that 
it will bore the other. It must be as “artistic ” as possible, 
and as vulgarly popular as is permissible. The manager’s 
ideal work is the perfectly balanced compromise. Plays 
such as those of Mr. J. M. Barrie hit the mark very 
accurately. They are masterpieces of dexterity, not of 
art. Talent, even amounting to genius, is exhibited in some 
passages ; humour, perilously close to subtlety, appears in 
many scenes ; whilst at the same time there are errors of 
taste delightful to numbers of the audience, which some 
charitable critic has explained as being due to a kind of 
“blind spot” in Mr. Barrie’s brain ; and there are broad 
simple comicalities and clammy sentimentalities that com- 
plete a compromise, perhaps accidental, certainly lucrative. 

Now art, though the creature of conventions, that strictly 
speaking are compromises, is bitterly hostile to com- 
promise. A few dramas may please all classes in the 
play-houses, by having the curious fortune to thrill some 
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by their great, and the rest by their small qualities ; and in 
such cases the nature of the triumph is misunderstood. 
Some people believe that noble works of art generally rise to 
the top, and fancy, to take modern instances, that Whistler's 
pictures have become popular, and that Wagner is ap- 
preciated by the public. Others imagine that the sale of 
plaster casts and cheap reproductions of the Venus of Milo 
proves that a large number of people exist who can see the 
beauty of the statue. Charles Lamb showed, in relation to 
Shakespeare and the play-goer, how gross is the delusion as 
to the public taste. It must further be added, as regards 
most plays produced, that the attempts to compromise are 
not made solely by the authors. Between the play as it is 
written, and the play as it is acted, there is often an 
appalling difference ; for, after the dramatist has done his 
best to catch the public taste, the manager has his turn. 
And then come the alterations to suit the players, and to 
meet, amongst other things, the quaintly humorous fact that 
the titles of quite a large proportion of our “ leading ladies ”. 
to their positions, consist of their marriage lines. If you 
attempt to explain this to a Frenchman, he laughs unkindly. 
He can understand the “leading lady” difficulty, but not 
in relation to legitimate unions. When he hears of an 
outcry about the dearth of competent actresses, and also the 
assertion that there are plenty but they cannot get work, 
his bewilderment is intense. Really, when one considers all 
the difficulties of the position, the fact that a fair number of 
tolerable works, and even a few admirable dramas, are 
presented on our stage, is wonderful, almost inexplicable ; 
and to those who take a deep interest in the matter, it is 
valuable evidence of the vitality of drama and of the fact 
that we possess not only a sufficient body of competent 
players, but also several playwrights of very great ability, 
amongst whom may be found writers with true literary gifts. 
So long, however, as the works of these writers are produced 
under conditions which demand that, in order to prevent 
financial catastrophe, there must be a run of several months, 
they will have to be treated in a spirit of compromise. 
Unfortunately, so far as the large theatres are concerned, 
modification of the system seems impossible. Theatre 
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rents are ridiculously high, salaries extravagantly heavy, and 
the cost of mounting enormous. Nothing short of what 
seems an impossible combination of managers can deal with 
these difficulties. The assumption that there exists a 
sufficient number of persons possessed of good taste in drama, 
and intellectual curiosity in relation to plays, to enable works 
of fine art to run for several months, is absurd ; and the only 
possible evolution of national drama is through the recog- 
nition of this fact, and by means of a specific attempt to 
carry on a theatre upon the basis of short runs. The 
idea of theatres subsidised by the government or local 
bodies has met with but little support, and is too foreign to 
our national spirit ever to come to anything; for which I 
am thankful, being confident that our state-aided or municipal 
establishments would inevitably degenerate into mere 
museums of antiquities. 

That audiences can be found for the class of drama in 
question has been proved. A quickening of the pulse in our 
theatres was caused by the now extinct Independent Theatre 
Society, whose services to drama, thanks chiefly to the 
courage and energy of Mr. Grein, have been very great. 
Its work is being carried on with real success by the 
Stage Society, whose record of notable plays, English and 
foreign, and of excellent acting, is quite remarkable. At the 
Court Theatre, Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker have actually 
been labouring with success upon the lines indicated. I have 
quite a notable record. The question, strange to say, rests 
almost as much with the dramatist as with the public. Up 
to now, a large proportion of the plays produced by these 
bodies has consisted of foreign works, of the brilliant fantastic 
comedies by Mr. G. B. Shaw, and the efforts of talented young 
playwrights anxious to obtain a hearing. What, however, we 
desire to see, in addition to these, is the employment of such 
or similar bodies by authors of standing, for the purpose of 
producing those plays which most of them profess to have 
written for the pure pleasure of writing. It may be admitted 
that the prizes which could be offered are trifling, when 
compared with those sometimes won in the great play-houses; 
and the thousands of pounds occasionally received by the 
successful dramatist in respect of a single play, will not be 
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provided by a percentage on the receipts from audiences with 
highly developed sense of the theatre, and real intellectual 
curiosity, though no doubt, from time to time, the popular 
theatre will find amongst the works produced in the 
unpopular play-house a piece capable of appealing successfully 
to all classes. In the course of years, also, the range of 
these specialised audiences will largely increase ; for there 
are many people capable of appreciating the highest 
forms of drama, who keep away from the theatre because 
they have learnt to believe that it offers nothing to them 
worthy of their attention; and there is always a large 
number of uncultured persons, amongst those merely fond of 
a branch of art, who can be educated. If our authors will 
assist by writing plays without concessions, moved, indeed, 
chiefly by the desire of producing the best that is within them, 
and will accept the comparatively poor financial rewards that 
they would get in return, it is likely that audiences can 
be found, sufficient to give a substantial measure of success to 
them, and that, since such audiences would not require to 
have their palates tickled by absurdly gorgeous scenery, nor 
value acting merely in proportion to players’ names, the 
theatres or theatre attempting the task of giving us a national 
drama of contemporary life, would at least be self-supporting. 
In the meantime, it is well to call attention to those persons 
and bodies of whom I have spoken, since they deserve 
the encouragement of people who take an interest in modern 
English drama. 
Epwarp F. SPENCE 
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HE Nature-Book, in the limited sense in which I here 

use the phrase, dates only from the appearance of The 
Natural History of Selborne. Many books had been 
written about Nature before, but none perhaps in the 
modern spirit. In this kind of writing, Gilbert White is 
the first of the moderns, the earliest of those writers on 
Nature who are at once picturesque and critical. He 
differs from the older naturalists in his critical attitude, his 
habit of recording only things actually seen or credibly 
reported. There are no basilisks or unicorns in The Natural 
History of Selborne. Older writers derive some of their 
charm from quaint confusions of the fabulous and the 
natural. Their books seem to belong as much to heraldry as 
to nature, to myth as to science. They interest, but they do 
not convince ; their charm is that of the childhood of the 
race, of an age alien from our own. 

But if White differs thus from the older writers, he is 
modern in a special sense only. His method is, after all, 
nearer to theirs than to that of the systematic modern 
scientist. Like earlier writers, he is literary, wayward, un- 
systematic, while the true scientist is laborious, constructive, 
almost indifferent to literary form. The “naturalist” of 
the school of White may be as modern as the “ biologist ” ; 
but he is modern with a difference. If his truthfulness and 
habit of recording only things actually seen separate him 
from the older writers on Nature, his absence of system and 
command of literary English place him at the head of a 
particular school among the moderns. 

Among the classic writers of this school, White is the 
most correct, as distinct from the greatest. The eighteenth 
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century was the age of “correct” writing. The fact that, 
in poetry, this quality of correctness produced disastrous 
results, so that little eighteenth-century verse is now read- 
able, should not blind us to its real value. There is a 
temperance about eighteenth-century work which in a 
great measure atones for its lack of passion and imagination. 
We are, perhaps, apt to think of that century as a time in 
which the mind of Europe lay fallow, a day that produced 
no great enthusiasm, no great creative work. And, indeed, 
the eighteenth century does lie like a broad boundary-land 
between the medieval and the modern world. It is not an 
age of “movements,” of important social or political events. 
Till the French Revolution introduced the new era, the 
century did little for progress. Yet it prepared the way for 
much. The speculations of eighteenth-century cliques 
became the programmes of nineteenth-century Parties. The 
seeds of new activities germinated beneath its fast-bound soil, 
storing strength for a kindlier season. Much might be 
written of the importance of this period of preparation, in 
which political and religious ideas, unfettered by authority, 
were nursed in the salon, until they grew strong enough to 
appear in the world at large; here it is enough for our 
purpose, that the creation of the century was not so much 
any reform as the reformer, the modern man. 

In the quiet days between the English and the French 
Revolutions, the quaint old breed of naturalists, to whom the 
worlds of fable and of Nature were almost one, passed silently 
away; and a new one arose which found Nature sufficiently 
fantastic and beautiful in herself. At first, in accordance with 
the easy, tolerant spirit of the age, they introduced nothing 
disturbing. Cowper, in verse, and Gilbert White, in prose, 
appear to me the typical Nature-lovers of their generation. 
The easy-going country parson, and the timid, half-insane 
poet, give utterance to no startling ideas, and reveal no dis- 
quieting personality ; they observe, but, except in the most 
elementary manner, they do not construct or generalise. In 
fact, they are “‘ correct ” models, which other men of lesser 
genius may well study, and even imitate, without disaster, 
or even partial failure. White’s followers are by no means 
confined to the great writers whose work I have still to 
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notice. He, perhaps alone, has succeeded in writing a classic 
while strictly sticking to recording the thing seen, without 
obtruding his own personality, or uttering any striking or 
original thought ; but lesser men have followed his lead, 
almost in thousands. Any one who cares to observe Nature 
closely can find any amount of “ copy,” if not important, at 
least interesting. Almost every weekly paper can find an 
observer quite capable of writing really interesting “‘ Nature 
Notes.” Such writing may not be so good as the Selborne 
letters ; but so long as the writer is content to be correct, like 
White, to stick to his facts, and not to obtrude a possibly 
uninteresting personality, they can hardly fail to be at least 
readable. 

It may seem a strange comparison ; but the place of 
White among Nature-writers of the school he founded, 
reminds me always of that of Chaucer among our poets ; 
and that, not chiefly because they were both first in point 
of time, but because of the similarity of their methods. We 
read both for the simplicity with which they mirror Nature 
or humanity, dealing perhaps only with the surface of 
things, but treating that with a frankness that gives to each 
an abiding charm. White observes, but does not philoso- 
phise. It is this that constitutes at once his charm and his 
limitations. We love Gilbert White, because he is what he 
is—a man who looked long and lovingly at Nature, and put 
down what he saw there in terse, beautiful English. 

Only two other Nature-writers have added to English 
literature any work that can be compared in importance 
with The Natural History of Selborne. White's two 
great rivals, Thoreau and Jefferies, are as great as he, 
because, and only because, they are in a sense greater. With 
Gilbert White, Nature is observed and lovingly recorded ; 
by these she is interpreted in the light of a great philosophy, 
of a magnetic personality. The standpoint of Walden 
differs, it is true, from that of The Story of my Heart. 
Of course, the lovable personality of White colours his 
work too; but his was not the personality of a great 
idealist. He was a typical eighteenth-century country 
parson, probably only differing from other country parsons 
of the time in having a hobby for natural history. Thoreau 
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and Jefferies, on the contrary, gained from the study of 
Nature the vision of the prophet, the restless revolutionary 
enthusiasm of the nineteenth century. It would have been 
difficult to get White even to understand what was meant 
by the “ duty of civil disobedience ;” nor is there in any of 
his work that profound sense of spiritual union with Nature, 
which is perhaps Thoreau’s chief charm. White observes, 
Thoreau reveals ; the one is external and picturesque, the 
other philosophic and didactic. 

At first Thoreau appears as a rebel against the conven- 
tions of his time. This he was to a remarkable extent ; 
but it was only against the conventions, and not against the 
spirit of his age, that Thoreau revolted. The spirit of 
Thoreau’s age and country was that of non-conformity, of 
individualism. Unorthodox in religion, Thoreau was perhaps 
the most perfect incarnation of the spirit of Protestantism 
which has yet appeared ; but it does not follow that he was 
less a product of his social environment than orthodox 
Gilbert White. The whole trend of American life at the 
time was individualistic. Men all round tended to discard 
merely social and conventional considerations, and to regard 
only the individual soul and its relations to the universal. 
Emerson and Thoreau were only giving expression on a 
higher plane to the same spirit of non-conformity which has 
made the United States the land of sects. There is a 
spiritual relationship between Walden and The Book of 
Mormon, however little credit the latter may do to their 
common parentage. In the young Republic, the sinews 
of the social organism were so loosely strung, that it was 
possible, alike for wise men and for fools, to forget that they 
were members one of another. It is the glory of the 
American people, that they have produced a series of classic 
writers who have said almost the last word in spiritual 
individualism for the English-speaking people. It was right 
that this thing should be done ; our literature would have 
been incomplete without it, however inadequate it may be 
as a philosophy. 

Probably so favourable a social atmosphere for the 
growth of such a literature as that which obtains its most 
complete, if not its highest expression, in Thoreau, will 
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never occur again. There is an element of the theatrical 
about most appeals for a “return to Nature,” for the simplifi- 
cation of life, and so forth. A high civilisation is really such 
a valuable thing, that one who has actual experience of it, 
and has sufficient mental power and sensibility to produce 
a great classic, can hardly sever his connection with it 
without posing. Men like Ruskin and Browning are 
married to the culture of their age, and can not sincerely 
seek a divorce. In order, then, that a mind of high type 
may produce such a book as Walden, there must, it seems 
to me, be something incomplete, some special limitation, 
in the culture of its time and place. The meshes of the 
social net must be wide indeed, if they permit the finest 
men of the age to ignore them. This is frequently the 
case in sparsely peopled or savage lands ; but such societies 
produce neither philosophy nor literature. A special con- 
dition of things is required to produce such a literature as 
that of Concord ; and such a state of things has perhaps 
never occurred except in the American Republic during 
the half-century before the Civil War. 

Here was a civilised nation placed under conditions in 
many ways similar to those usually common only to bar- a 
barous peoples. The combined wisdom and folly of the q 
ages came to America only through one of the many 
channels by which they are conveyed to other civilised 
nations—through books. The young American was not 
influenced by the organised conventions, the meaningless 
custom, the half-understood symbolism and ritual of an 
old society. History and Art had left no relics, mysterious 
and beautiful, to enforce on the youthful mind their lesson of 
the continuity of human things. These could only be learnt 
in maturity from books, which appeal largely to the critical 
reason, rather than to the instincts and feelings of men. 

It was a society from which the spiritual basis of conserv- 
atism was absent, where the influence of virgin forests, 
and pathless seas, was for once more potent than that of 
tradition and humanity. The wild things of Nature were 
near, and appealed to the heart ; the life of Humanity was 
far off, and could only be imperfectly grasped by the 
understanding. For the first time, perhaps, fine culture 
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arose on the fringe of the wilderness. The forest became 
as much part of the being of the civilised man as it 
had often been of the savage. A man whose emotions 
were formed by the wilderness, but whose reason was de- 
veloped by literature, at last appeared in the world. Nature 
at last received a sympathetic interpreter in Thoreau. 

It is this weakness of the social factor in New England, 
combined with the visible presence of relatively wild 
Nature, in the education of Thoreau, that accounts for his 
“return to Nature” being so natural and devoid of the 
theatrical. His retirement to Walden, and his general 
attitude towards Nature and society, appear to me as 
natural as the Declaration of Independence itself. Both 
were logical inferences from the spirit of the age, the ex- 
pressions of a general tendency. Thoreau’s philosophy is, 
indeed, an impossible one in the long run. Man can not 
divorce himself from his fellows ; and it is only under such 
peculiar conditions as those then existing that he can even 
appear to do so. Walden itself has been absorbed into the 
literature of the world, a thread of crude natural colour in 
the blended fabric of human art. If, too, Thoreau’s instincts 
belonged to Nature, his philosophy came from civilised 
humanity. His Nature-worship is not that of the savage ; 
it is self-conscious and sophisticated enough. We, perhaps, 
err if we think the savage indifferent to Nature. Your 
very dog barks for joy as you take him to the sea; he 
obviously delights in the scent of the turf. Savage man 
is probably no less sensible ;_ he feels at least, if he does not 
reflect. Thoreau’s attitude was essentially different. He 
made of the Nature-book a vehicle for conveying a 
philosophy, incomplete indeed, yet an essential part of 
the thought of the world. 

Thoreau was wedded to Nature as the sufficient and 
placidly loved companion of his life and heart; Jefferies 
felt her influence as that of some beautiful, but almost 
malignant being, who shows, indeed, her loveliness to man, 
but exists for herself alone. His love is akin to hate. If 
Thoreau brings philosophy into the Nature-book, Jefferies 
adds yet another element, that of passion. To him Nature 
can have no real fellowship with man. She is Aphrodite, 
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the immortal, the pitiless, whose beauty enthrals the spirit, 
but whose steps take hold on hell. Behind the loveliness of 
Nature, he sees her utter cruelty, her mindlessness, her non- 
human indifference. The Story of my Heart is the Liber 
Amoris of Nature-books, full of protest and fierce invective. 
This makes it such a disconcerting book to the facile 
Nature-lover, accustomed to the easy appreciation and calm 
delight of similar writing elsewhere. Passionate denunci- 
ation succeeds passionate praise; and the sentimental reader, 
accustomed to platitudes about “the beauty of Creation,” 
finds it hard to adjust himself to either rapture. Thoreau 
would bring Humanity into harmony with Nature; Jefferies 
resents the fact that Nature will not bend herself into 
harmony with man. 

That which Thoreau could ignore at Concord, was ever 
present to Jefferies in London. To him, Humanity was the 
great reality. He was really more original than Thoreau; for 
he seems less a logical, almost inevitable product of his time. 
Art and science, thé accumulated wisdom of the ages, were 
nothing to Jefferies; he too, like his predecessor, would 
begin life afresh. But it is not a new individual, it is a new 
collective life which he desires—a life to be won for man by 
strenuous effort through “ geological time ahead.” The 
Nature-book, we feel, is growing old; Man is returning 
from Nature back to man. He has travelled far ; and in 
the journey he has learnt to despise the institutions and 
achievements of his fellows. But to them he belongs. He 
would fain shape “this million-handed labour to some use- 
ful end.” True, the Nature-lover comes back to Humanity 
a strangely ineffective, though delightful being. He has 
lost the trick of the tools. The slow, laborious work of 
building up the social organism is not for him; and Jefferies 
is strangely out of touch with the social effort of his own 
day. But if he can not be a worker, he may be a prophet ; 
if he can not create, he may inspire and warn. There is 
nothing kind to Man but Man. It is perhaps the final 
message of the Nature-worshipper to his fellows ; at least it 
marks a period in the progress of the cult. Tannhiauser has 
escaped from the Venusberg, loving once more the ways of 
man, but speaking their language in the strange accents of 
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the gods. For no man has praised Nature more beautifully 
than Jefferies, as no man has proclaimed more eloquently 
her insufficiency. 

These three books are a great, perhaps unique addition 
to the literature of the English language. They should be 
read in sequence, for they tell together the history of the 
human spirit wandering in an alien land. ‘The proper 
study of mankind is Man;” and only in a tentative way, 
for a limited time, can he pursue any other, however fas- 
cinating. Gilbert White follows the footprints of the 
Nature goddess with all the curiosity and delight of a 
child ; Thoreau would explore the secrets of the Venusberg, 
thinking there to find a fitting resting-place for the spirit of 
man ; Jefferies, the disillusioned, returns to the plough and 
the sickle. But his voice has an unaccustomed accent ; in 
his eyes is the strange light of faéry. He has looked upon 
‘“‘the immense forces of the universe ;” and his hands con- 
temn the feeble tools of men. Each, perhaps, represents a 
mood, shared at one time or other by most Nature-lovers. 
They show that Man can not escape the laborious task of 


human art; the duty of taking up the work of Humanity 
at the point at which a previous generation has left it. 
Any other course is a futility. 


F, J. SHaw 








GEMISTUS PLETHO 


I 


HE traveller who has gone into the Peloponnese for 

the purpose of visiting ancient Sparta, will find his 
attention diverted from classical scenes to a place whose name 
is probably unfamiliar to him, and whose appearance is 
certainly unexpected. From the base of Mount Taygetus 
a small but steep hill projects into the plain, bearing the ruins 
of a castle on its summit, and the ruins of churches, palaces, 
and monasteries on its sides. The castle is surprisingly big, 
and, though the churches are surprisingly tiny, each has, 
or has had, its little dome and battered marble pillars, its 
mosaic pavement under foot, its perishing frescoes of mys- 
terious saints upon the walls. Fifteen people live here now, 
and act as guides. But the place was once closely—perhaps 
too closely—populated, and has witnessed an elaborate if 
defective civilization. Such a place has no business in 
Greece. Yet the traveller may possibly neglect the Sparta 
museum, where he had intended to spend so much time over 
the archaic reliefs, and wander instead through the remnants 
of this unfamiliar world, nearer in its date than the world of 
Lycurgus, yet in its spirit even more remote. 

The great castle looks up a gorge into the white ridges 
of Taygetus behind, and in front it looks over the broad blue 
valley of the Eurotas : over New Sparta with its large pink 
cathedral and dreary boulevards ; over the spacious site of 
Old Sparta, whose simple buildings have crumbled into the 
plain and are buried underneath the corn. But, when we 
enquire into the history of a place which is so wonderful in 
itself and in its situation, we meet with disappointment. We 
read that the Franks built it in the thirteenth century and 
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called it Misithras or Mistra; that it became the chief 
fortress in the Peloponnese during an uninteresting period ; 
that it was taken from the Franks by-the Byzantines, and from 
the Byzantines by the Turks; that it was governed by a 
long succession of tyrants whose lives were short and brutal. 

Yet one man did live here whose name is worthy of 
remembrance ; and the place is curiously symbolical of him. 
For his ways were huddled and medieval ; and his cramped 
limbs were never freed from the barbarism and the stupid 
pomp and the dirt. But his eyes were fixed outside the 
narrow enclosure of his century, on the serene plains of 
antiquity, on temples that stood among gardens, on cities that 
had no walls, on the spacious country where man had once 
been beautiful and noble and happy, and whither he hoped 
men might yet return. We, who also stand looking at that 
country, owe him gratitude as well assympathy. For if we 
stand nearer to it than he did, it is in some measure owing 
to him. 

Georgius Gemistus, afterwards surnamed “ Pletho,” was 
born at Constantinople in 1355. He came to Mistra when 
he was quite young, and, with one brief but important 
interval, remained there until he died. The town was then 
ruled by younger members of the Palzologus family, nomin- 
ally in the interests of the Byzantine Emperor. With them, 
and with the Emperors also, Gemistus kept on friendly terms. 
He had some high judicial post at Mistra, and seems to have 
given political advice to the Governors, who were generall 
in sore need of it. He advised them to fortify the Isthmus 
of Corinth against the Turks ; and his advice was taken. He 
advised them to undertake a complete revolution—social, 
agrarian, and economic—in the Peloponnese; and _ his 
advice was fortunately neglected. He wrote congratulatory 
orations when they ceased quarrelling ; he wrote funeral 
orations when they died ; and when they wrote an oration, 
he wrote an oration in praise of it. 

It is as philosopher, not as politician, that he becomes 
important, or at alleventsinteresting. The European world 
then knew of three religions—the Christian, the Mahom- 
medan, and the Jewish ; and to one of them, or to one of 
their modifications, every man subscribed himself. Gemistus, 
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from an early age, adopted an attitude that was new. He 
severed himself from his own church, but he did not join any 
of her rivals. Truth, he believed, might be in the past 
rather than the present. Where his intellectual sympathies 
lay, he placed his spiritual hopes also. He looked for his 
religion among the half-forgotten rites of ancient Greece. 

The story of the extraordinary scheme which he evolved 
belongs to a later period of his life. It is a matter for 
surprise that he was ever permitted to evolve it. His 
pagan tendencies were early suspected, yet he came to a 
natural end at the age of ninety-five. Orthodoxy has indeed 
often distinguished between paganism and heresy, treating 
the former with a leniency which she will not show to the 
latter. Such may have been the attitude of the Greek 
Church towards Gemistus. At all events, he suffered no 
practical discomfort ; and his long life is creditable to his 
contemporaries as well as to himself. 

His reputation as a philosopher was not confined to 
Mistra and Constantinople. Italy, entering on her Renais- 
sance, soon learnt that there lived in the heart of Greece a 
Greek, marvellously learned, marvellously wise, who had 
studied Zoroaster and Pythagoras, Plato and Plotinus, 
Menes and Euhemerus; who was discovering the inner 
significance of the ancient religions. Many a student, 
puzzling out the meaning of Plato with little philosophy 
and less Greek, longed for Gemistus to come over and 
interpret. Meanwhile, some scholars went to Mistra, of 
whom the most important was Bessarion, first a bishop in 
the Greek Church, and afterwards a Cardinal in the Roman. 
Gemistus had no inclination to alter his quiet but not 
ignoble life. He studied, and thought, and wrote, and gave 
advice ; and it was not till he was eighty that an event 
occurred which introduced him in person to the world. 

For many years negotiations had been going on between 
the Pope and the Byzantine Emperor, with the object of 
uniting the Roman and Greek Churches. The Pope sug- 
gested that a Council should be held, at which the 
theological differences, which were bitter rather than 
important, could be discussed, and a reconciliation, which 
was desirable politically, might be effected. The Emperor 
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consulted Gemistus, who warned him to make no advances 
to the Pope unless the Pope would first promise a substantial 
army for the defence of Constantinople against the Turk. 
The advice was good, and characteristic of the man. But 
the Emperor was in such straits, that he was willing to 
make religious concessions for even a small subsidy. He 
was also persuaded by Joseph, the aged Patriarch of 
Constantinople, whose vanity hoped to effect the conversion 
of the Latin Church without any concessions at all. 

Gemistus, seeing that the Council was inevitable, took 
the most important step in his life. He determined to 
attend it personally, and defend the cause of Greek Christi- 
anity. It is difficult to account for his behaviour. 
Patriotism may have had much to do with it, vanity 
something. And it is well to recollect that, in the fifteenth 
century, men were more open in their inconsistencies than 
they dare to be to-day. The orthodox party seem to have 
been more flattered than puzzled by his support; but at all 
events, in the autumn of 1437, he, the Emperor, the 
Patriarch, and many bishops, set sail for Italy at the Pope’s 
expense. With them sailed the orthodox theologian 
Gennadius, who was afterwards to play so important a 
part in Gemistus’ fortunes. “It was once believed,” says 
Gibbon, “that there were two men of this name. But 
recent investigations have restored the identity of his 
person and the duplicity of his character.” As far as 
Gemistus is concerned, the epigram is unfair. Gennadius 
was certainly consistent in his hostility. Nor was he, on 
the whole, an unattractive man. He has testified to the 
genius of his rival, and to the nobility of his character. 
Only against his opinions did he wage a cunning and not 
unreasonable war. 

Trouble began at Venice, where the Emperor and the 
Patriarch Joseph quarrelled. The Emperor hurried on to 
meet the Pope at Ferrara; the Patriarch would not be 
parted from his luggage. The Emperor sent him word 
that he must greet the Pope by kissing his foot. He 
replied: “If the Pope is older than I am, I will treat him 
as a father; if of the same age, asa brother : ; if younger 
as ason.” The Pope, of course, was younger. At last the 
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matter was adjusted. The Pope promised that the Patriarch 
should kiss him on the cheek, provided that not more than 
six bishops were looking on at the time. Then a new 
difficulty arose. The Pope, and the Emperor, and the 
Patriarch, all claimed the most honourable seat at the 
Council; and a triangular struggle took place, which resulted 
in the erection of four seats, one for the Pope, one for the 
Emperor of the West, which remained empty, one for the 
Byzantine Emperor, and, behind him, one for the exasperated 
Patriarch. The Pope’s chair had trimming to it. The 
Patriarch put trimming on his chair, but was obliged to 
take it off. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Gemistus watched 
these proceedings with any great cynicism. Such incidents 
are only ludicrous to posterity; and he probably regarded 
them as seriously as we regard similar incidents at the 
Durbar to-day. Moreover, though he was indifferent to 
the Greek Church, he was jealous for the Greek honour. 
Patriotism, as well as orthodoxy, demanded that the 
Patriarch should have trimming to his chair. 

At the beginning of 1439, the plague broke out at 
Ferrara; and the Council fled over the Apennines to 
Florence. Here Cosimo de’ Medici had recently established 
himself, and was impressing the peculiar stamp of his 
dynasty upon the city. The medieval Florence of Dante 
had passed; the Florence that had blindly worshipped the 
Antique was passing. The.new Florence was bound to 
no one period, to the imitation of no one model. She 
loved things that are incompatible with each other; and 
so far only was she eclectic. Illogical, not because she 
was weak but because she was strong, she could welcome 
all doctrines and all ideals, even as her merchant despots, a 
little later, could sing to peasants and make themselves 
agreeable to princes. 

In such a city, a scholar from Greece was always wel- 
come, though he now represented only one influence out of 
many. And Greeks hitherto had been so rude and so dirty, 
that it was an extra pleasure to receive Gemistus, who was 
at all events polite. His beautiful voice, his venerable beard 
and dignified manners, accorded well with his eloquence and 
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learning. Painstaking theologians were unimportant beside a 
man who would give a new, if nota final, interpretation of 
the classical world. He explained Plato with great success, 
discoursing for hours upon the Beautiful to men who were 
then filling the world with beauty, and who listened to him 
with a patience which we can hardly comprehend. At the 
instance of Cosimo de’ Medici, he wrote a tract Concerning the 
difference between Plato and Aristotle. Hitherto it had not 
been known that there was any difference ; and as the 
Church’s philosophy was based on Aristotle, while Gemistus 
preferred Plato, a conflict began which divided the learned 
world for some fifty years. 

For the defence of Plato, Gemistus helped Cosimo to 
found the Neo-Platonic Academy at Florence, and indicated 
Marsilio Ficino as its first president. Ficino was enthusi- 
astic rather than able ; he celebrated Plato’s birthday witha 
banquet, and burnt lamps before his bust, but did not 
translate him into Latin with striking success. However, he 
was well suited for the post. Unlike Gemistus, he remained 
through all his speculations an orthodox member of his 
Church ; while he sought for an element of truth, not in 
one religion, but in all. To him Plato was a reconciler 
rather than a new apostle, and had risen from his grave 
to bring peace, not war, upon the earth. Later on there 
was an attempt to canonise Plato as a saint. But the 
Pope was unable to give the movement any official 
encouragement. The opinions of Ficino were echoed 
throughout Italy by wise and thoughtful men, until a 
new attitude towards spiritual questions was instituted by 
Savonarola. 

People who understand Plato say that the Florentines 
misunderstood him, and that their philosophyis most unsound. 
A nation of artists is perhaps seldom sound in its philosophy, 
and is apt to produce master-pieces which have no meta- 
physical justification. But in one respect at all events they 
used him rightly. Through him they recaptured for the 
world one of the secrets of ancient Greece—the secret of 
civilized conversation. The Middle Ages had separated 
serious discussion from daily life, confining it to the study 
and the lecture room and the hall of disputation. Florence, 
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like Athens, summoned it into the open air, and bade it take 
its chance against birds and trees, evolve, if it could, from a 
dinner or a game of fives, yield, if it must, to a dance or to 
a song. The result might bedesultory, but it was certainly 
spontaneous. The influence of the Florentine Academy 
was anything but academic; and the sincerity, if not the 
wisdom of the Cephissus, emerged beside the Arno. 

It is by this work in Florence that Gemistus is best 
remembered. It is true that the work would have been 
done by others. The ground was already prepared for him ; 
and perhaps the seed did not germinate quite as he expected, 
for his Platonism and the Platonism of the Academy were 
to develope on very different lines. But his impulse was 
decisive ; and it is now that he assumes, or permits himself 
to be given, the surname of “ Pletho.” Plato means “ broad 
shouldered.” Gemistus, perhaps thinking broad shoulders 
unsuitable for a philosopher, interpreted it to mean “ full,” 
“replete with wisdom” ; and adopted “ Pletho,” as a purer 
form. In time his disciples asserted that he had inherited 
not only Plato’s name but also his soul. 

Meanwhile, he did not neglect his duties at the Council, 
where he was invaluable. As he had missed the spirit of 
Christianity, there was no reason why he should not keep 
to the letter. Men like Gennadius, who were sincere 
in their faith, might make concessions ; but nothing could 
move the orthodoxy of Gemistus. His arguments were 
sometimes startling, but always effective ; and if his patrons 
failed, it was not owing to him. 

The Council of Florence broke up in July, 1439. 
Shortly before its conclusion, the Patriarch Joseph died; and 
his tomb is to be seen in the church of Santa Maria Novella. 


“‘ Happy I lived, and happy I expire, 
Lord of myself and of my heart’s desire.” 


But the epitaph lies horribly ; for the Patriarch lost his 
labours quite as much as he had lost his temper. He had 
intended to unite the Latin Church to the Greek, instead of 
which the Greek Church had become united to the Latin. 
In the hope of a political alliance with Western Christianity, 
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the Byzantine Emperor had sacrificed his national ritual. 
Religious riots greeted him on his return to Constantinople ; 
and, for all his efforts, he did not save the city from the Turk. 

Gemistus had never approved of the Council ; and it had 
been even more disastrous than he expected. However, his 
experiences had been pleasant. He was scarcely capable 
of appreciating the wonders of Italy; for a Greek still 
found barbarism in anything west of the Adriatic. But, 
old as he was, his visit stimulated him. The ideas which 
had long been floating in his brain now took clear, if 
fantastic, shape. “‘ Before long,” he told the Florentines, “the 
world will see a new religion, which will be neither of Christ 
nor of Mahomet, but will differ not greatly from the religion 
of the ancient Greeks.” He was understood to be con- 
templating a work on this new religion; and, when the 
Council closed, he returned to Mistra to compose it. 

He was constantly interrupted. His enemy Gennadius 
led him into a weary controversy on the merits of Plato and 
Aristotle, and delayed his great work—possibly with inten-_ 
tion. And he wasted his own time by composing orthodox 
pamphlets, in which he seems to have found a kind of 
intellectual pleasure. One of them—Concerning the Procession 
of the Holy Ghost—drew a clever letter from Gennadius, 
who still kept on civil terms. 


“‘My dear friend, why did you not tell me about 
this admirable pamphlet ? How reticent you are! It 
almost looks as if you were annoyed with me. I 
am delighted to think that your splendid talents are 
so well employed, and are in no way tainted by any 
pagan sympathies. In these enlightened days, any 
attempt to recall the darkness of the Antique would 
be an unpardonable crime. Just imagine! There are 
philosophers who are seeking for a new Olympus, a 
new ritual, a ‘simplified religion’ which is to remodel 
society according to the notions of Plato! If such 
blasphemies ever find publication in a book, I look 
forward to confuting that book. Truth and reason 
would be my weapons ; I should not throw it into the 
fire. hat I should reserve for the author.” 
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Gemistus did not reply; but the publication of his life’s 
work was still further delayed. There is a great difference 
between letting out startling opinions in the course of 
conversation, and presenting them formally in a book. 
Hitherto he had been sure of the Emperor’s favour. But 
Gennadius was high in favour also. Two Turkish inva- 
sions further distracted his old age; and that revival of 
ancient Greece which he so ardently desired, became even 
more impossible. He did not see that the revival had really 
taken place in Italy ; that Greece ‘is a spirit which can 
appear, not only at any time, but also in any land. He died 
in 1450, three years before the fall of Constantinople, nine 
years before the fall of Mistra. He was given Christian 
burial, and passed away without offering his new pagan 
religion to the world. 


II 


The Princess Asanina, wife of the last Imperial Governor 
of Mistra, had no reason to love Gemistus. The old man 
had once called her a nasty little thing, and other things 
besides — “‘ expression bien irréverencieuse,” remarks the 
French editor, “ne fit-elle méme pas appliquée a une 
princesse.” It was into her hands that the manuscript of 
the new religion fell ; and, when she was carried by the 
Turks to Constantinople, she carried it with her. Instead 
of destroying it, she sent it to Gennadius, remarking that it 
was a shocking book. Gennadius returned it, saying it 
was indeed shocking, and that the fact of its being so 
interesting only made it all the worse. He advised the 
Princess to burn it at once ; the Church would applaud her. 
Both parties were strikingly deficient in zeal ; they seem to 
have been positively unwilling to destroy a book which they 
took to be a work of genius. Gennadius, though now 
Patriarch of Constantinople, received his salary from the 
Turkish government ; and the Princess Asanina was now 
one of the Sultan’s mothers-in-law. In such circumstances, 
their orthodoxy may well have relaxed. No one would 
mind if they let the matter pass. The Princess again sent 
the manuscript to Gennadius ; she wished to have no more 
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responsibility. Gennadius, after some hesitation, burnt it— 
with the exception of some extracts left to show how bad 
it was. The result is that quite enough of it survives ; and 
there is no difficulty in listening to the message of Gemistus, 
should we choose to do so. 


The work, which bears the Platonic title of The Laws, 
opens with a promise of sanity that is not fulfilled. With 
grave pity Gemistus reviews the diverse opinions by which 
men are distracted in their pursuit of happiness. Some 
believe in knowledge or in virtue; others despise them ; 
some put their trust in religious ceremonial ; others reject 
it; none agree about it; some think an anchorite holy ; 
others that a husband or a father is still holier. Even 
about the gods men are uncertain whether there are any, 
what they are, or in what relation they stand to men. 
How can we hope to attain happiness while such bewilder- 
ment remains? Let us attempt first to dispel it; and by 
so doing we may discover the perfect law which alone can 
guide us to the happy life. 

Such thoughts were not original; and perhaps never 
have been. But any man who repeats them with sincerity 
is entitled to a hearing ; and everything proves that Gemistus 
was sincere. It is disappointing to think that this sober 
Introduction introduces nothing. With the shameless incon- 
sistency of his century, Gemistus passes without apology to 
dogmatism of the wildest and most uninspiring kind, and 
stands forth as the high priest of a creed which cannot even 
be called ingenious. 

The new religion which he is presenting as a cure for 
humanity’s ills is nothing else but the religion of ancient 
Greece, “adapted to the needs of philosophy, and freed 
from the idle additions of the poets.” Accordingly he 
begins with Zeus, who has little connection with the Zeus 
who once swam upon the Eurotas to Leda, two miles away. 
The Zeus of Mistra is a Neo-Platonic abstraction, without 
parents or wife, the father of all. He dwells on Olympus, 
together with those gods who are his legitimate children— 
Poseidon his first born, Hera, the wife of Poseidon, Apollo, 
Artemis, and Hephestus, and about a dozen more. The 
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illegitimate children of Zeus—and why they are thus 
branded is never explained—live by themselves in Tartarus, 
presided ever by Cronos and his wife, Aphrodite. A third 
class of deities falls into two divisions, the first consisting 
of the Sun, Moon and Stars, legitimate children of Poseidon, 
the second of Demons, who are numerous but kindly. The 
fourth class, though of divine parentage, is not divine. In 
it are men, animals, and plants. 

Thus did Gemistus awake the ancient gods of his country, 
and thrust new emblems into their bewildered hands. 
Apollo found himself presiding over “identity,” and his 
sister over “ diversity.” Dionysus saw to spontaneous 
movements, while all transmitted movements were owing 
to Pallas Athene. Zeus, through Poseidon, with the 
concurrence of Hera and the assistance of Pluto and Per- 
sephone, created the human soul. The gods had lost 
Homeric fierceness during their long sleep. Orderly and 
decorous, they performed their allotted tasks, never inter- 
fering with each other or losing their tempers. They, who 
have, in the idle additions of the poets, an immortality 
which Gemistus did not suspect, could endure the philo- 
sophy of that day, just as they will endure the archeology 
of this. ; 

The gods were served by an elaborate ritual. Every 
morning, before breakfast, they were addressed in an 
allocution, which informed them at great length of their 
nature, parentage, and limitations. There were three more 
allocutions in the afternoon, and another in the evening. 
The style of Gemistus, never very clear, now becomes 
hopelessly involved; nor is he more successful in the 
“ Hymns ”’—chilly little things in hexameters, to be sung 
by the assembled people. ‘‘O Artemis, thou dost preside 
over diversity ; thou hast received the universe united and 
thou dost divide it as far as thou canst. Permit us to 
escape what is bad, O venerable goddess, and rule our lives.” 
On festal days these hymns were to be accompanied by 
music. There are also directions for annual sacrifices. But 
the part dealing with the duties of the priesthood was too 
bad, or not bad enough, to be preserved; and Gennadius 
has burnt it. 
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“This theology is the foundation of everything ; ; only 
those who believe it can attain to happiness.” Perhaps 
there has never been a scheme so equally unattractive to 
the heart and to the head. The mere intellectual effort of 
remembering who is who among the gods is very trying ; 
and it is difficult to believe that the most eccentric of souls 
could here find any consolation. Yet much of the ritual 
had probably been actually performed by the little band of 
disciples who gathered round Gemistus in his closing years. 
And he directs that “any sophist who speaks against it 
shall be burnt alive.” This was the traditional language of 
enthusiasm ; after his death his disciples found him a place 
in the heaven he had constructed so carefully and defended 
so bravely. 

Only occasionally are there moments of sobriety which 
recall the Introduction, and moments of insight which 
justify it. ‘It is not enough to be happy, fools can be 
that. We must know what happiness is, and how it 
comes.” ‘A great name may be defiled by bad usage ; 
yet once used rightly, it again becomes pure.’ Speaking 
of religious enquiry, Gemistus says: ‘There is no defect 
in heavenly things, nor any petty jealousy, that could make 
the gods ashamed to reveal themselves to us.’ And his 
choice of ancient Greece as an ideal was not always 
arbitrary. He saw in it a rule of temperate life, a possible 
escape from the asceticism which medievalism had pro- 
fessed, and from the sensuality which it had practised. 
‘Neither is pleasing to the gods. The animals in this 
respect are better than we, for their instinct guides them 
infallibly ; whereas we have only our reason, which is still 
uncertain and weak. Let us pray the gods to strengthen it, 
and to preserve us from either extreme.’ 

It is easy to say that the book is wearisome and 
absurd. Gemistus tried to recall antiquity by catch- 
words—by the names of the Greek gods. These names 
had for him a mysterious virtue: he attached them like 
labels to his uninspiring scheme, while he rejected all that 
makes the gods immortal—their radiant visible beauty, 
their wonderful adventures, their capacity for happiness and 
laughter. That was as much as his dim, troubled surroundings 
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allowed to him. If he is absurd, it is in a very touching 
way ; his dream of antiquity is grotesque and incongruous, 
but it has a dream’s intensity, and something of a dream’s 
imperishable value. 

During his life-time, by paths he had not suspected, the 
gods had found their way to Italy, sometimes openly, 
sometimes in more questionable shape, bearing the emblems 
of saints and the crowns of martyrs; and there they remain, 
beautiful in fresco and marble, to this very day. He was, 
after all, to take up his abode among them. In 1465, 
Sismondo Malatesta of Rimini captured Mistra from the 
Turks, and, out of the great love he had for Gemistus, 
exhumed his body and translated it to Italy. At Mistra 
the medieval world surveys the empty site of Sparta; in 
the church of San Francesco at Rimini the Gothic brick- 
work has disappeared behind the marble arcades of Alberti. 
Gemistus lived in.the one, and is buried in the other. The 
Renaissance can point to many a career which is greater, 
but to none which is so strangely symbolical. 

EpwarD MorGan Forster 


Nore.—In answer to anonymous inquiries, it may be stated that all Mr. 
Forster’s contributions to this Review are signed by his own name.—Ep. 
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PROCEDURE IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS' 


WO mottoes strike the eye on the title page of Dr. 

Redlich’s book. One from Coke acquaints us with an 
ancient gap in our learned literature which it has been left 
for an Austrian jurist to fill:—‘*the law and custom of 
Parliament, a thing that all should learn, that many ignore, 
and few know.” The other, from Bentham’s Essay on 
Political Tactics, reminds us of the utility of procedure:— 
** Without discipline public spirit stands as poor a chance in 
a numerous assembly as valour in the field.” It has become 
the fashion lately among writers of servile or decadent 
schools to decry parliamentary institutions. But these men, 
whatever their birth certificates or letters of naturalization, 
are not English. As long as Englishmen exist and liberty 
is their master passion, so long will Parliament, the mother 
of all free institutions, the model of all representative assem- 
blies, the majestic monument of our emancipation, be to 
us an inexhaustible source of pride, a perpetual fountain of 
hope, a never-failing reservoir ministering, by a thousand 
contending rivulets of public spirit, to the moral and material 
welfare of the people. 

But though Parliament, that is to say the House of 
Commons, holds this foremost place in our affections, though 
we are all interested in its history—which is the history of 
the victory of self-government—yet, strange to say, it has 
occurred to no competent English writer to investigate a 
most important and instructive part of that history—the 
development of the forms of parliamentary life. Bills, 


1 Recht und Technik des englischen Parlamentarismus. Die Geschdftsordnung 
des House of Commons in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung und gegenwartigen 
Gestalt. Von Dr. Josef Redlich, Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1905. 
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motions, debates, the disease of obstruction, the remedy of 
the closure—in a word, procedure. But it is perhaps even 
more surprising that no foreign student should have em- 
barked long ago on this enterprise, considering that English 
parliamentary procedure has been borrowed wholesale by 
unintelligent Constitution-makers in all parts of the world 
during the last sixty or seventy years. If the contractors 
had understood their pattern, some of their imitations might 
have been less wooden, some of their designs might have 
possessed more life and vigour. No Continental writer, I 
suppose, understands English institutions so well as Dr. 
Redlich. A learned historian and an acute jurist, he has 
also an intense interest in the politics and Party struggles of 
to-day. He likes our ways; he sympathises with our 
democracy ; he sees good inevery political Party and every 
political creed. Sometimes it is Conservatism, sometimes 
Liberalism, at others Socialism, that excites his esteem. 
This impartiality is not the result of indifference, but of a 
profoundly sympathetic insight into the English character, 
of which he sees a broad but faithful reflection on the waters 
of British politics. It is difficult for the same English Party 
man to give, let us say, both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour 
his due. Dr. Redlich feels no such difficulty; he assigns 
to each his place in the reform of English parliamentary 
procedure with scientific discrimination. On his large 
canvas, they are both presented as skilful and adroit work- 
men, using such tools as came to hand, and adjusting as best 
they could the machinery of Parliament to the requirements 
of a new situation, in order to get through the business of 
the House, and carry on the government of the country. 
With what intense interest the learned author contem- 
plates his subject—it is to him not merely English but 
European, and more than European—may be judged from 
some sentences in his Preface. ‘ He must indeed be insen- 
sible to the progress of government in our times who does 
not realise that parliamentarism has again become (and more 
now than ever before) the greatest theoretical and practical 
problem in the history of politics.” But the problem, 
though still a parliamentary one, is not the same as that 
which presented itself to Europe in the days of Bentham 
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and Mill. Then the very principles of representative govern- 
ment were in dispute. ‘At that time parliamentarism 
had to assert its right to exist, and to establish that right in 
the teeth of all the resisting forces of absolutism. That 
battle has been fought and won in all the States of Central 
Europe ; and so the first and, in a sense, the heroic stage of 
Continental parliamentarism, is at an end.” But it was only 
the first stage. Parliamentary government, real and sham, 
has been suffering from new complaints, some due to defects 
in its constitution, others to want of political genius in the 
people or their representatives. 

Of the two general causes that now make for parlia- 
mentary demoralisation and disorder, one has been more 
felt, perhaps, at Westminster than in Paris, Berlin, Vienna 
or Budapest—I mean the expansion of parliamentary work, 
the immense increase in the demands on parliament and 
the failure of parliament to supply them. The other is 
obstruction. There Westminster set the example and 
devised a remedy. Some Continental assemblies have 
followed the example, but have not found a cure. In 
discussing these phenomena, Dr. Redlich notes that it is not 
by the historical enemies of self-government, but rather by 
the stoutest men of the great “ people’s Parties,” that the 
belief in parliaments has been shaken :—witness the “ anti- 
parliamentarism ” of the Nationalists, of the Labour Parties, 
and of the Social Democrats. It is from their mouths, not 
from the mouths of kings and bureaucrats, that we have 
heard the most striking denunciations of the parliamentary 
idea. And they have given expression to this hostility in 
Parliament itself, by conscious, systematic, and often violent 
obstruction, which, in some countries, has gone far to dis- 
credit parliamentary government itself in the public estima- 
tion. Hence the problem of parliamentary procedure has 
naturally come into the foreground ; for it is vital to the 
continuance of parliamentary government. True, procedure 
is a technical thing; but parliamentary procedure is so 
intimately bound up with the realities of self-government, 
with the expression of popular grievances, with the rights 
of minorities, and with things so requisite to good govern- 
ment as deliberation and discussion, that its constitutional 
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and practical significance can hardly be exaggerated. It is 
no accident, writes our author, that obstruction first appeared 
in England, in the country which devised and thought out 
the whole system of parliamentary government. Nor is it 
less significant that this disease has also found in England 
a rapid and efficacious cure. But, after all, obstruction is 
only a passing symptom. What Parliament has really 
required since the passing of the Reform Bill has been 
power to deal with an ever increasing volume of business ; 
and this has been the governing consideration with the 
brilliant succession of Speakers and parliamentary leaders, 
who have sought from time to time to adapt the traditional 
rules of procedure to new necessities of legislation and 
debate. 

Distinguishing his own aim from that of May’s Par/ia- 
mentary Practice, Dr. Redlich says: “ Mir galt es das 
englische Parlaments-verfahren in Recht und Technik als 
besonderen Ausdruck der historisch und national bedingten 
Eigenart des englischen Parlamentarismus auf seinen 
Entwicklungstufen, sowie im Zusammenhang der Verfas- 
sungs-entwicklung, tiberhaupt zu erfassen.” In_ short, 
whereas May’s object was purely practical, to furnish an 
exhaustive guide to the forms, precedents, rulings, and reso- 
lutions by which all the proceedings of the House of 
Commons and of its committees were governed, Dr. Redlich’s 
object has been to show, not only the existing order, but its 
historical development, and not only to state the successive 
modifications of parliamentary procedure, but to exhibit 
their dependence on the constitutional and political develop- 
ments by which they were preceded or accompanied. For 
the successful accomplishment of such a task, much depends 
upon arrangement ; and it would be difficult to conceive 
anything better than the simple and logical order here 
adopted. Some 250 out of Dr. Redlich’s 800 pages are 
devoted to history. This, his first book, is divided into two 
parts, each of which is subdivided into four chapters. The 
old ceremonial parts of our procedure go back to medieval 
times. What detailed knowledge we possess of the primi- ° 
tive formalities of Parliament in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century is derived mainly from the Rolls of Parliament 
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(1278-1503). At first, of course, the Petition was the 
only form of Parliamentary activity. Early in the fifteenth 
century the Bill came into being. In the reign of Henry 
VII, legislation had taken the shape to which it has ever 
since corresponded. NHenry’s very first law was “ enacted 
by the advice of the Lords spiritual and temporal and the 
Commons in this present Parliament assembled and by the 
authority of the same.” From the commencement of the 
Journals of the House in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury (1547) and of D’Ewes’ reports of debates in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, the historian of parliamentary procedure 
finds plentiful material. During the reigns of the first two 
Stuarts, the Commons, to strengthen themselves against the 
Court and Crown, developed the system of Committees, which 
became during the Long Parliament, for the first and last 
time, administrative and executive organs of government. 
With some trifling exceptions, such as the Kitchen Commit- 
tee, the Committees of our modern House of Commons 
cannot act. They can only report and advise. The whole 
executive power is vested in the Cabinet, which indeed is in 
substance, though not in form, a committee of the majority 
of the House of Commons. There are many signs that an 
extension of the Committee system is imminent. The 
House feels that, under the new conditions, it has lost some 
of its effective control over legislation and finance. Its 
proper function seems to be, to discuss large questions of 
policy, and to vote, after sufficient discussion, the decisive 
stages of Bills. It would be interesting, indeed, if there 
were space here for such a digression, to consider, in the 
light of Dr. Redlich’s history, and especially of his later 
chapters on Committees and the Budget, in what direction 
developments may be expected. One suggestion I may 
perhaps be allowed to make. There is a real danger that 
a crowd of new members flooding the House, many of 
them accustomed to active administrative work on the 
committees of Town and County Councils, may be rather 
too impatient at the very small scope which Parliament offers 
to their governing instincts. For my own part, I sincerely 
hope that the province of Committees will be enlarged and 
dignified. I believe that the members of the more im- 
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portant committees ought to be well paid. It seems absurd 
that the judicial work of the Private Bill Committees, and the 
still more important work of the Public Accounts Committee, 
which ought to involve and command the utmost qualifica- 
tions of experience, skill, knowledge, and industry, should 
be conducted any longer upon the honorary principle. But, 
in extending the Committee System, we must be careful not 
to destroy the cohesion of the Cabinet, or to impair the 
doctrine of Ministerial Responsibility. 

If the responsibility of Ministers were shared by commit- 
tees of both Parties, the country would not know whom to 
praise or to blame. The issues of General Elections would 
be confused. The influence of the people upon their 
Government would be weakened. Party ties would be 
loosened. Political consistency might go the way of Party 
loyalty; and we might find that we had destroyed the 
representative character of the House, and reduced the real 
power of the constituencies, solely in order to provide more 
employment for their representatives! If this argument be 
sound, it would follow that the essential character of the 
Commons committees ought not to be changed. Take for 
example the Public Accounts Committee. Let it have full 
power to examine and report in every branch of expenditure. 
But it cannot be allowed to act, to prepare the Estimates, or 
to take over any of the work for which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the chiefs of the spending departments 
are responsible. Committees would be the powerful critics of 
administration ; and if a Minister neglects their criticisms 
and loses the support of the House, let him go. Whatever 
happens, a Minister must not be allowed to shelter himself 
behind the bulwark of a non-Party committee. 

To some readers, one of the most instructive and 
enlightening chapters in the whole book -will be that which 
portrays parliamentary procedure in the eighteenth century. 
It was the most conservative period in English history ; and 
the spirit of the men who founded and maintained the 
territorial oligarchy which reigned, with some popular and 
monarchical interludes, from the Bill of Rights in 1689 to 
the Reform Bill of 18 32, is painted in fresh and lively colours 
by Dr. Redlich. That spirit may be summed up in a 
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statute anda practice. The statute was the Septennial Act 
(1716), which, by lengthening the duration of Parliament, 
supplied an invaluable prop to the new system ; “for it 
vastly diminished the dependence of the House of Commons 
on public opinion and on the electorate, and also (for the 
time being) fortified the Whig majority against the 
Crown.” So much for the statute, which many of us think 
will have to be reconsidered in the near future ; for how 
can it be pretended that, in a living and moving age like ours, 
a five- or six-year-old Parliament, elected on a dead issue, can 
possibly represent the feeling and wishes of the country ? 

The practice was that habit of conserving, venerating, and 
multiplying forms, which is so characteristic a mark of the 
eighteenth century. In the sphere of law, this tendency 
was almost wholly mischievous ; and the mischief was so 
huge, that it fully justified the tremendous and sustained 
onslaught of Jeremy Bentham. In Parliament, formalism 
proved salutary. In the hand of Arthur Onslow, probably 
the greatest Speaker the House has ever had, parliamentary 
procedure became a great weapon for preserving the rights 
(or rather, let us say, the usefulness) of the minority. ‘ His 
Majesty’s Opposition ” is an old phrase, which represents the 
traditional importance of the Opposition in our parliament- 
ary and public life. Onslow, the first Speaker to understand 
procedure, and to treat it as an independent branch of state- 
craft, used to say, that any neglect or slackness in maintaining 
the rules and forms of the House was certain to play into the 
hands of the majority, and to lessen the control of the 
Commons over the Executive. He had an extraordinary 
knowledge of precedents, and a respect amounting to rever- 
ence for the traditional ritual of debate ; and his thirty years 
of authority, enforced by the four quarto volumes of 
precedents diligently collected and arranged by the industry 
of John Hatsell, Clerk of the House from 1768 to 1797, 
inspired in successive generations of English parliamentarians 
feelings of attachment to their customary rules so strong and 
so deeply rooted, that no marked and visible alterations were 
effected for more than a century after Onslow’s death.’ 

The most obvious and important of all the causes that 

1 In 1768. 
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have influenced English parliamentary life in the whole of 
its six centuries is, no doubt, the Reform Bill of 1832, which, 
reinforced by the Acts of 1867 and 1884, made the average 
member of Parliament the creature, not of a great proprietor 
or a small clique, but of a large constituency. The rapid 
extension of cheap newspapers, informing the people of 
the exploits or mishaps of their representatives in Parlia- 
ment, doubtless augmented the new anxiety of an M.P. 
to minister to the desires, if not to the happiness, of 
the greatest number. It became possible for an active 
and ambitious man to talk himself into prominence ; and, 
even if his skill in debate is not sufficient to win him much 
recognition from his Party in the House, he has his reward 
in the favour of his constituents. Even those who are 
by nature diffident and constitutionally silent, now feel it 
necessary to get up occasionally and stammer a few sentences. 
All this takes time ; and, from the standpoint of the Leader 
of the House, enormously increases the difficulties of 
management. Dr. Redlich quotes from a speech of Mr. 
Balfour in 1902, which introduced the new Rules, with the 
remark that, in the old days, the object of procedure was 
rather to encourage members to speak and even to vote, 
whereas the difficulty now lies of course in stemming and 
damming up as far as possible the streams of eloquence. 
Through the wholeof theeighteenth century,complaints were 
often made of the slackness of attendance in Parliament, and 
of the constant difficulty which was experienced in forming 
a quorum. For some time after the Reform Bill, the new 
demands upon the House could be met by longer sittings 
and by encroachments of the Government upon the days 
allotted to private members. The interesting history of 
these changes, and it deserves the most careful study, is given 
in sufficient detail by Dr. Redlich in the long and brilliant 
chapter which tells the story of procedure from 1832 to 
1877. It was in these years that the contest between 
private members and the Government, for the time of the 
House, began. Of course the Government won ; but most 
of the changes made were salutary, as for example the 
development and enforcement of rules of relevancy. In 
the following chapter (the second of Part II), covering the 
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period 1877-1881, we learn how the obstruction of the Irish 
Nationalists, under the guidance of Parnell, led to the 
Urgency Rule and the Closure, which are fully described 
in a third chapter (1881-1888). The fourth and con- 
cluding chapter of the historical part is entitled: “Die Reform 
der Geschifts-ordnung durch Arthur Balfour” (1888- 
1902). The first and principal object of Mr. Balfour’s 
attention was the Budget. Whereas Mr. Gladstone’s 
great and complicated Budget in 1860 had only taken up 84 
hours in Committee of Supply, 232 hours were required for 
the Budget of 1884, and 231 for that of 1887. The question 
was examined by a special Committee presided over by the 
present Duke of Devonshire, in 1888; but there was no 
agreement between the experts as to the proper remedy. 
The real difficulty is: Can the House delegate financial 
powers to an Estimates Committee? Can a small Com- 
mittee of the House be entrusted with the task, not merely 
of examining and criticising, but of cutting down Estimates ? 

That the true solution of the problem must be found in 
the Committee, almost every one acquainted with the 
recent history of public finance and parliamentary control 
of public finance will be inclined to agree. In 1896, how- 
ever, when Mr. Balfour took up the subject, he addressed 
himself simply to the necessity of confining the discussion 
of the Estimates to a certain limited time ; and the twenty 
days which he fixed was generally regarded as reasonable. 
What is unreasonable and mischievous is, that no proper 
arrangements are made for distributing the different parts 
of the Budget in such a way that all the important votes 
will receive their fair share of criticism and discussion. 
Every year since the Supply Rule was adopted, we have 
seen enormous sums of public money “ guillotined ” at the 
end of the session, and voted without question, objection, 
or consideration. Dr. Redlich mentions that, in the years 
1897 to 1901, fifty-two, forty-three, fifty-six, seventy-five, 
and eighty-eight million pounds sterling respectively, 
were disposed of in this way. It would be difficult to 
conceive anything better calculated to demoralise the 
spending departments, and to destroy the spirit of economy 
in the public service. 
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The object of the reform of procedure since 1832 has 
been, to give the Government more and more control over 
the time of the House. In the seventeenth century, and 
even in the eighteenth century, the procedure of the House 
of Commons was regarded as a bulwark against the Crown. 
Now the power of the Crown is vested in the Cabinet, that 
is to say, in the Executive Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. If the programme which the victorious Party at a 
General Election has laid before the country is to be carried 
out, the rule of the majority must not be poner ane to elections ; 
it must also be made effective in the House of Commons. 
The reformed procedure represents a compromise between 
the right of the majority to legislate and the right of the 
minority to discuss. It is not desirable that crude schemes 
of legislation should be rushed through by the brute force 
of divisions. Every important Bill ought to be well 
criticised; and every large item of expenditure ought to 
be thoroughly overhauled. From this point of view the 
“ Technik” of our procedure is far from perfect. There 
is much to be said for a time-limit for speeches. There is 
everything to be said against blocking motions—a modern 
device to prevent the House from expressing itself on 
important questions that agitate the public mind, which 
it is inconvenient to the Government of the day to discuss. 
A devolution of Irish financial business would probably 
result in a great saving of parliamentary time, as well as 
in a great improvement of Irish Administration. Devo- 
lution and delegation, indeed, are probably the two principles 
from which most is to be hoped by those who wish 
to see the usefulness and efficiency of Parliament increased. 
But every reform in this department of parliamentary 
life should be combined with an almost excessive caution, 
by men possessed, not only of experience, but of an 
intimate knowledge of history, and a firm grasp of those 
cardinal principles that underlie the theory of procedure. 
It is remarkable that, in this as in other matters of parlia- 
mentary government, Jeremy Bentham stands easily first 
among the theorists. In his brilliant conclusions “ Zur 
Theorie des englischen Parliaments-verfahrens,” Dr. Redlich 
pays a high tribute to Bentham’s Essay on Political Tactics 
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—‘‘a masterpiece of logical reasoning based upon a full 
and critical acquaintance with the history of English 
parliamentary procedure.” To Bentham’s main principles— 
publicity, freedom of speech, order, presidential impartiality, 
and the like—must be added the historical doctrine which 
Dr. Redlich draws from his fruitful examination of long 
centuries of parliamentary transactions, precedents, customs, 
and traditions. ‘This whole system of political tactics,” to 
express the doctrine in his own words, “ must naturally alter 
so soon as there is a change in its postulates.” Parlia- 
mentary procedure, that is to say, is the creature of histori- 
cal circumstances. What has been an invaluable fortification 
against the invasions of an unconstitutional monarch, may 
become obsolete and worse than useless when that danger 
has departed. What was a _ needful protection of the 
minority in the 18th century, may become, in the hands 
of a modern minority, a mischievous and really unconsti- 
tutional means of defeating the will of the nation. 
Circumstances alter cases. To put it again in Dr. Redlich’s 
words. ‘Procedure in the seventeenth century was the 


defensive armour of Parliament against the King. Now 
it is a technical method of governing the country, 
employed by the representatives of a duly elected 


” 


majority. 

Dr. Redlich is already well-known upon the Con- 
tinent as the leading German authority on English 
administration and politics. He has put an end to the long 
reign of Gneist, and to the habit of looking at English 
institutions through Prussian spectacles. In this work, he 
has found ample scope for the exhibition of gifts remarkable 
singly, and very rare in combination—a full sympathy with 
the English spirit, a thorough knowledge and understanding 
of the history of English laws and institutions, large 
ideas, a lively and vigorous style, political imagination, 
extraordinary skill in the arrangement and _ division 
of a complicated subject, and in handling great masses 
of intractable matter. 


F. W. Hirst 





A MODERN UTOPIA * 


UMAN nature is always disposed to meet any 

suggestions for the world’s improvement with two 
objections: first, that the thing proposed can not be 
done; second, that, if it could, it would be very dull. 
On one of these objections, or both of them, most con- 
structors of Utopias come to grief. Either they explain by 
what ingenious regulations this evil was cured and that 
anomaly got rid of, until we find, at the end of the process, 
that all the spontaneity and interest of life has been got rid 
of too. This is the more usual and less pardonable alter- 
native. Or else they convey us, as we are conveyed in 
News from Nowhere, into a fairyland where every one does 
what he likes, and everything goes right by nature. The 
people who might find themselves by happy chance in this 
fortunate country, would certainly be unreasonable if they 
were not content. But Morris, in his impatience of system 
and machinery, cut the links that might have connected his 
Utopia with the practical world; and thus he gives us no 
reason for believing, either that his commonwealth could 
ever have been evolved out of the present state of things, or 
even that it could be maintained in being. 

Readers of Mr. Wells’ earlier books will understand 
that his Utopia is not likely to suffer from any want of 
machinery. The world in the star beyond Sirius, into 
which his two travellers go down by the Lake of Lucendro, 
is, in its outward features, the same efficient scientific world 
which he has described before. It has the flying machines, 
universal tramways, dustless houses, and all the ingenious 
labour-saving appliances. In its political development, it 


1 4 Modern Utopia. By H. G. Wells. London: Chapman and Hall, 1905. 
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has advanced a stage further. This Utopia is a World- 
state ; inevitably so, since the elaborate organisation by 
which it maintains security and prosperity would be incon- 
sistent with the survival of conflicting governments. It 
controls its citizens from childhood to old age, with a 
benevolent and pervasive supervision. There is a good deal 
that is interesting to say as to the manner in which this 
control is regulated, with a view to securing in all cases a 
minimum level of comfort and competency, while allowing 
those who can to rise above it. But, on the whole, the 
economic and social conditions of Utopia are passed over 
rather hurriedly. Its system of education, its care for public 
health, its dealings with monopolies, its method of regulating 
building and the growth of cities, its standard wage, its 
reservoir of work for the unemployed, its provision for 
infirmity and old age, are here sketched briefly, or only 
referred to in passing. They have been dealt with else- 
where, in Anticipations and in Mankind in the Making; and 
A Modern Utopia is intended, we imagine, not so much to 
repeat or alter those earlier books, as to supplement them on 
one important matter which was there omitted. We have 
to learn what sort of persons they are who inhabit this 
system, and, in particular, what sort of persons they are who 
contro] it and make it possible. References to a certain 
governing order appear early in the book and become more 
prominent as it goes on. And when Mr. Wells’ mouth- 
piece meets his double in the Utopian metropolis, it is 
about these that he is most anxious to enquire. ‘ Tell me 
about these Samurai, who remind me of Plato’s Guardians, 
who look like Knights Templars, who bear a name that 
recalls the swordsmen of Japan... For certainly this 
world turns upon them, as a door upon its hinges.” 

The Samurai represent an ingenious device for securing 
efficient government, which is not quite like anything that has 
been suggested before. They are not a hereditary caste, nor 
an elected body, still less a plutocracy. They are members 
of an Order open to all the world, open, that is, to any one 
who fulfils certain conditions ; and they hold the ruling 
positions in the State by weight of superior merit. The 
conditions of admission to the Order are designed to be a 
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guarantee for character and intellect, and to exclude the 
unfit ; while its monopoly of power will attract the capable. 
The qualifications for the Order, and the things which its 
members may and may not do, are described at some length. 
They cover a wide range, from the grotesque to the romantic. 
The Order is not communistic. Family life is allowed ; 
and the members may hold property to such an extent as is 
necessary to secure privacy and personal freedom. But they 
may not live on wealth they have not earned ; and all easy 
ways of getting rich suddenly are debarred to them. Most 
luxuries are forbidden; and there are strict sumptuary laws. 
Sometimes the requirements go into minute details, with 
hardly adequate results. ‘“‘ Every month they must buy and 
read faithfully through at least one book that has been 
published during the last five years.” We seem to know 
these conscientious readers of new books at stated in- 
tervals ; they come from somewhere nearer than Utopia. 
Mr. Wells, however, disregarding possible ridicule, con- 
tinues his regulations ; and presently we find him in a 
graver vein. Every year each member of the Order 
must travel by himself in some uninhabited part of the 
world, in deserts or snow mountains, sleeping in the open, 
and not speaking to any human being. As a cure for 
too much civilisation, this is well imagined. And, in the 
end, we find that Mr. Wells, steering a difficult course 
between the sublime and the ridiculous, contrives to build 
up a picture of a discipline which is rigorous without being 
intolerable, and a type of character that gets rid of many 
human weaknesses, without becoming inhuman. 

It becomes evident, as we read, that Mr. Wells has 
been a student of Plato. He has drawn his materials 
indeed, as he frankly admits, from many of the imaginary 
commonwealths of the past—from the original Utopia, from 
the New Atlantis, from other less known writers and some 
modern ones. But he has drawn most of all from the 
Republic. The Samurai are, in fact, the Platonic “ guard- 
ians,” born again into an age of electricity and statistics. 
This debt to the past implies, it need not be said, no want 
of inventive power. To have transformed into keeping 
with the present age ideas which were conceived under 
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such different conditions, while still retaining something of 
their essential quality, is an achievement equal to an original 
construction. No doubt a good deal has disappeared in the 
transformation. Plato’s ideal figures have a statuesque 
dignity which it would be too much to expect to recover 
in the twentieth century. Few other writers have had 
that persistent sense of fitness which enables Plato to bring 
out just those details which heighten the effect of the 
picture, while avoiding all which would seem incongruous 
or absurd. Mr. Wells, in pursuit of actuality, struggles 
with details, not always successfully. His Utopia, though 
he protests against the charge, is occasionally fussy. Some- 
times, too, we feel a want of proportion ; but here it is 
fair to remember that Plato wrote as a philosopher at 
leisure, while Mr. Wells writes for the magazines and the 
reading public, under limitations of space and time. He 
seems hardly to have room to develope his ideas fully in 
a volume of this length. They might have had a better 
setting if he could have woven into this book the best part 
of the economic and social speculations of Anticipations and 
Mankind in the Making, adding, perhaps, something of the 
human quality of The Wheels of Chance and the romantic 
landscape of The Time Machine. 

In one respect, Mr. Wells has made a step forward 
since he wrote Anticipations. He has become less rigidly 
practical, and more tolerant of genius and originality. 
But, even after this conversion, efficiency remains his 
passion, and a love of organisation his main weakness. It 
is natural that this should be so in the case of a writer who 
has shown himself, through a series of books, so constantly 
pre-occupied with the problem of poverty. To cure poverty, 
it seems reasonable to say you must prevent waste; and, to 
prevent waste, the most needful thing is organisation. This 
conclusion seems convincing ; but certain things in history 
may raise the question whether it is safe to press it too far, 
Consider, for instance, the question of the World-state. From 
the point of view of reason, what could be more necessary ? 
It is required, not only to stop the immense waste due to 
war, and the still more persistent waste due to armaments, 
but also because, as Mr. Wells urges, only a World-state 
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could deal effectively with the social and industrial problems 
of the present age. Yet we recall the fact that most of the 
great ideas which the human race values had their origin in 
the petty States of Greece, or Palestine, or Italy, engaged 
almost constantly in purposeless and savage wars. There is 
no easy moral to be drawn from this; but it may suggest a 
doubt whether we can afford to part so easily with 
nationality. To take a smaller matter, that monstrous card- 
registry, containing the thumbmarks of the whole human 
species, and “housed quite comfortably on one side of 
Northumberland Avenue,” has something of the effect of a 
nightmare. And, with regard to the Samurai themselves, 
is there not somewhat too much regulation? What, if we 
are to think it out practically, is to be the sanction for all 
these small commands and prohibitions? Exclusion from 
the Order, we understand, which means exclusion from all 
power and distinction. And then we ask: Exclusion by 
what tribunal, and on what evidence? And no very satis- 
factory answer suggests itself. There will be room here for 
enquiry on the part of the reformed science of Sociology, 
which is to study the psychology of associations. We 
should expect it to report that the attempt to enforce a code 
of rules, dealing with many intimate matters, on a large body 
of men would end, either in the pretence of keeping up a 
standard which is in practice ignored, or in an intolerable 
system of petty espionage. 

Perhaps, however, on this last point criticism is 
somewhat unreasonable. Mr. Wells might reply that, 
though he means us to take him seriously, he does not 
mean us to take him too literally. The essence of the 
Samurai is, that they choose their way of life for themselves ; 
and if the details of the Rule seem to conflict with this, 
they may be disregarded as merely picturesque accessories. 
And, on the whole, we should admit that, if the State gets 
its full rights in this Utopia, the individual has his rights 
recognised too. Indeed, the best quality in the book is the 
constant reasonableness with which it attempts to show that 
conflicting claims can be reconciled in practice. “I feel,” 
says the Utopian traveller at the end of his journey, “ that I 
have joined together things that I had never joined before ;” 
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and this seems to us a true summary of what Mr. Wells has 
done here. He has brought together conceptions, appar- 
ently contradictory but really indispensable, which neither 
he nor any one else had fitted together so ingeniously before. 
That he has succeeded so well, we attribute mainly to three 
things. First that he has, what is not very common in 
England at present, or perhaps anywhere at any time, a 
keen interest both in machinery and in human nature. 
Next there is his “ philosophy of the unique,” which, to 
whatever difficulties it may lie open in theory, does him 
good service in practice. It enables him to remember what 
even distinguished writers often forget: that statesmanship 
deals with human beings and not with abstract nouns. 
Lastly, there is his realistic imagination, at once solid and 
adventurous, by virtue of which he can present his ideal 
State visibly before us, and say to conflicting parties: “ Does 
not this give you at bottom the essence of what you all are 
wanting?” His audience will have their personal prejudices 


and hesitations ; and he will not expect from us any sudden . 


or enthusiastic assent to this question. But he may imagine 
us as admitting that Utopia seems a good deal more like 
a possible place to live in than one would have supposed 
beforehand. 

R. Mayor 
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